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ANTICIPATION OF A BRIGHT NEW DAY IN PRINTING, AS IN LIVING, WHEN PEACE COMES IS 
SYMBOLIZED BY THIS MASTERPIECE OF BERNARD LAMOTTE FOR ‘‘VICTORY’’ ADVERTISEMENT 
OF FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION PREPARED BY N. W. AYER & SON AGENCY 
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Here they stand! Hundreds of thousands of trees await- 
ing induction into the service of America. Yet too few 
men are available for cutting this timber and trans- 
porting it to mills that supply the many pulp and 
paper products for fighters in uniform and on home 
fronts. Washington now recognizes pulp as one of 
today’s most critical materials, and every effort is being 
made to secure greater cutting of trees for conversion 
into essential war materials. Whatever you can do per- 


sonally and in advertising to secure greater production 





of pulpwood will aid the war and speed victory. 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * BOSTON * ST. LOUIS *° CINCINNATI * ATLANTA 


Tel. 









Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 


Wartime Conditions Emphasize 


Ludlow Advantages— 


Printers and publishers operating under wartime conditions 
are realizing more than ever the true worth of their Ludlow 
equipment. Facing new demands under time and manpower 
handicaps, they are finding that Ludlow short-cuts and effi- 
ciencies speed up the production of all kinds of composition. 


Among the special values of Ludlow ec, ‘pment are: 


@ Type supply that never runs out 

@ Up-to-the-minute typeface designs 

@ Used effectively by any competent compositor 
@ Instant change of size and face 

@ Faster setting— matrix ‘gathering’ 

@ Rapid and easy spacing 

@ Economies of all-slug make-up 

@ Self-quadding and self-centering 

@ Simplicity of mechanism and operation 
@ Slugs withstand severe molding pressure 
@ Economy of floor space 


@ Low-cost job and display composition 


Although our manufacturing facilities today are almost 
wholly devoted to war production, we shall continue to the 
best of our ability to supply any parts and service needed to 


keep Ludlow equipments operating efficiently. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 











Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 
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Protec Printed Records 


WESTON If it’s worth keeping, keep it on a WESTON 
100% Cotton Fibre Content > ‘ 
Paper. That’s still the soundest rule to go by, as evi- 
PAPERS : 
denced by the extreme demand for Weston Papers in 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
sonnes BECORD army, navy, government, lend-lease and war produc- 













(Extra No. 1 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) tion services 
WESTON'S BOND ’ ; ; 
(Extra No. 1 100% Cotton Fibre Content) It’s particularly good judgment, now, to recommend 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE LEDGER the WESTON 100% Cotton Fibre Content Papers, as- 


(1004, Cotton Fibre Content) 


suring your customers top value, performance, ap- 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE INDEX 2 


(100% Cotton Fibre Content) pearance and good service and avoiding unnecessary 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE BOND use of the sulphite pulp needed for war uses. 


(100% Cotton Fibre Content) 


BYRON WESTON COMP 











Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, . Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45c—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O, Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act ‘a March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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NEEDED »> WANTED “" ONCE 


By America’s Pressrooms 
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L. you own Miller Automatic Cylinder equipment unneeded 
or unused at present, you are invited to list it for sale under the 
Miller Exchange Listing Service. It will be listed as available and 
promptly brought to the attention of those concerns who have 
expressed a need for such Miller presses of your particular size and 
kind, for urgent wartime work. An inquiry involves no obligation 
and there is no charge of course, for the Listing Service. 


aD 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service.” 
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Back the attack 
with BONDS 


r 







Help keep the war news good by continually increasing your 
holdings of War Bonds. Don’t stop buying when the drive 
stops. Buy another War Bond today! 


More than 260 million War Bonds, and almost 4 billion War 
Stamps have been sold — all printed on paper. 





Paper is right in the middle of this war. Invasion of the Italian 
mainland started with information carried in 110 tons of maps. 
To help win this war, paper has been called upon to do 
thousands of jobs it never did before. Our research men at 
Oxford see new uses for paper appear almost every day. 











Our specialty is the manufacture of fine printing papers. 
Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we do, we are 
constantly in touch with the latest developments. We know 
that paper has many new worlds to conquer when Victory 


is won. 





In the meantime, Oxford merchants and Oxford salesmen 
are at your service with quality papers for many uses. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
sfiegtin 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MillsatRumford, Maine & WestCarrollton, Ohio 





Western Sales Office: 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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THE TIME WILL COME 


when the ARVEY production lines, now devoted to the manu- 

facture of items for hastening Victory, will be readjusted to the 

needs of a world’s peacetime economy. In that blessed day, 

when Industry renews its demand for point-of-purchase displays, 

you will find us ready for your call. New materials, new inven- FOR ONE BROTHERHOOD 
tions, new techniques, new processes that have evolved from our of FREE MEN 
experience in war work, together with the designing and instal- * 

lation of the very latest in up-to-date equipment, will enable us Get in the Fight 
more fully to serve those who rely upon us for the latest and best BUY WAR BONDS 

in advertising displays. | x 


WORLD’S LARGEST MOUNTERS AND FINISHERS OF 


Hea ARVEY CORPORATION 


snes CARDBOARD ADVERTISING DISPLAYS SINCE 1905 
CHICAGO e DETROIT ® JERSEY CITY 
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No other industry demonstrates so clearly the 
advancement of civilization in the past six 
decades as does the field of printing and pub- 
lishing. One has but to look at a pressroom of 
sixty years ago and compare it to the modern 
pressroom of today. In 1883, steam heated press- 
rooms were unusual—photo-engraving was not 
in general use—folding machines were in their 
infancy — 1200 impressions an hour was con- 
sidered fast printing — composing machines 
were beyond the wildest dream of even the most 


forward looking printer—type was set entirely 
by hand and 1200 ems an hour constituted a 
fast workman. 

Six decades ago Cottrell—then already in busi- 
ness for 28 years—offered the “Country Press” 
and pressmen believed that no further progress 
could be achieved. Cottrell engineers, however, 
were not so easily satisfied. Engineering skill 
and ingenuity were kept at work at the Cottrell 
plant until today we picture a gigantic double 
deck, double two color printing press, printing 











AN 88-YEAR-OLD COMPANY HAS CONVERTED TO WAR WORK 


64 pages in two colors or 32 pages in 4 colors at 
a speed of 16,000 revolutions per hour with the 
product folded in all the necessary combina- 
tions and with its speed limited only by the dry- 
ing qualities of the ink used—an advancement 
that would have staggered the printer of 60 
years ago. 

This advancement in press manufacturing 
has not yet reached its peak, for even though 
the Cottrell plant has been converted to the 
production of war implements and no presses 


tothe printing and publishing industry 


have been available since Pearl Harbor, research 
still goes on and Cottrell engineers are, even 
now, working on improvements for press pro- 
duction after the war. 











C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 
Westerly Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th Street e Chicago: Daily News Bidg., 400 West 
Madison Street @ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. e Smyth-Horne, Lid., Chipstead, Surrey, England 
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VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ilinois 
Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 





Although the availability of paper may suffer new restrictions, you may 
be sure the traditional printing qualities inherent in all Northwest 


Pedigreed mill brands will remain at par. As in the past, Northwest 


Pedigreed Papers will continue to make good printing better. 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY . ELOQUET, MINNESOTA 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service.” 11 




















Did I ever 
tell you about 
| that Bradley job? 


You can feed a horse oats every day.... he'll 
always come back...but you’ve got to feed 
your customers something fresh now and then 
to keep them coming back for more printing. 


Take that folder I did for the local shoe com- 
pany, for instance...I didn’t get it on price... 
only I’d just put in some new ATF type faces 
that made the job hum, and knew how to use 
them...so they paid me what I asked and 
loved what they got. 


But the veal pay-off came a few days later. 





Sam Turner, of the Turner Hosiery Mills, 
| phoned...wanted me to come over...had a 
copy of the Bradley shoe job in his hand when 





Freshen up your own type equipment with 








I got there. these modern ATF faces. Complete speci- 
oe ae : men showings of these and other ATF type 
Why didn’t you tell me you’ve got these fine faces will gladly be supplied. 






new types?” he barked. “What do you suppose 


I took my work away from you for? You never Kaufmann Script 


could give me anything new.” _ 
Lydian Bold 






Well, ever since then Sam’s work has stayed on 







my books. And many another job has come to Bernhard Gothic Medium 
me because I can make my customers’ work 
fresh-looking with up-to-the-minute ATF Stymie Bold 






foundry type faces. 





Wm G : (G 
al e Vy fro é Sevipl Orlended 
Ask your A TF Salesman to show you “TOPS This advertisement is set in Stymie Bold 


Condensed, and Century Oldstyle. 






IN TYPOGRAPHY,” a portfolio of good 
printed pieces produced in your own territory. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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SHATTERING ALL TRADITIONS 


When ... for the first time in history... a Waco glider 
loaded with freight was towed over the Atlantic by a 
high-powered Douglas C-47, a brilliant new chapter 
was started in the history of American Aviation!! This 
epochal flight may be the fore-runner of even greater 
accomplishments when long sky trains are towed by 
giant locomotives of the air. 

Gliders are proving invaluable in rushing troops to 
our far-flung battlefronts ... as many as three of them, 
loaded with soldiers and their equipment, being towed 
by one airplane. 


CONSOLIDATED (2227 PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


tions without lessening materially the appearance 
or thickness of magazines or brochures. So Consoli- 
datd Coated also helps conserve paper. 


America’s breath-taking progressis due largely 
to ingenuity in developing new methods of 
doing things faster, better and for less. 
Thus, in the field of printing and publishing, Con- Additional paper tonnage is required today by 
solidated pioneered by producing enamel-coated our Army and Navy... paper is vital to publications 
paper so speedily and economically that it could be whose striking illustrations and text carry necessary 
sold at umcoated paper prices . . . a peace-time war information and help build morale. Paper is 
achievement which has proved of great value dur- also essential in industry, which is using 
ing the present emergency. printed messages to save the time of 
Because it is produced faster, both man and machine men and reduce traveling. Consolidated 
hours are saved in making Consolidated Coated. Coated helps supply this extra demand with 
Furthermore, its high opacity and bulk make pos- 4 worth-while saving of time and labor 
sible the stepping-down of paper weight specifica- as well as critical materials. 

















““"No Apology Necessary”’ 


If, in peace times, we gave our friends the kind of service we do now, we’d be ashamed 


of ourselves. Always known as one of the best mills in America for quick and reliable 
service, we are now far behind our orders. In common with all good Americans our effort 
is concentrated on promoting the war effort. Papers required for the armed services and 
war industry must come first, and raw materials and labor are restricted. Our friends 
everywhere feel the same way and say understandingly, “No Apology necessary.” They 


know we are doing all that we possibly can to serve all vital civilian requirements. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPAN Y 


Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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Because the "33" Ink Conditioners increase the affinity of ink to paper, 
better printing is made comparatively simple—efiminating many causes 
of poor reproduction. 


The "33" Ink Conditioners, chemically engineered for modern inks, are 
unsurpassed for Gloss Inks and Overprint varnish—Maintains and Im- 
proves Color Value—Minimizes Offset—Prevents Crystallization and 
Picking—Keeps Halftones Clean and Open and Conditions Rollers, etc. 


Average use: one-half ounce per pound of ink. The "33" Ink Conditioners 
are synthetic products, 100% distilled, non-inflammable and non-toxic. 


Write for your copy of "To the Pressman" which contains valuable in- 
formation and send TODAY for your gallon of "33" (letterpress) or 
"©-33" (litho) Ink Conditioner. 
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INK CONDITIONER 






































1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





The Art of 


—~~SPACING~~~~ 
By Samuel A. Bartels 
The why and wherefore of correct spac- 


ing for title pages, straight matter, 
advertisements. 110 pages; illustrated. 


Price: $1.75 


The Inland Printer 
CHICAGO 
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papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John 
Carter & Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House of N. E.; 
Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper 
Union; Western Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & 
Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
S.C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper Co. ; B.W.Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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Let’s face it! We'll save and 
work and do our bit voluntarily 
...or we'll save and work and 
do our bit by compulsion. 

It’s up to us... up to the Ameri- 
can people to choose between do- 
ing and being made to do—by law! 

We’re at war! Is that still news 
to some? Can’t we invest up to 
the hilt in War Bonds without 
high-pressure persuasion? Are 
the results of absenteeism so 
mysterious? Is the threat of. infla- 
tion some silly dream? Is the 
patronage of the Black Markets 
something to boast about? 


THUMBS 


Thumbs down on new laws 
and regulations. Let’s do the job 
we ought to do, the way it ought 
to be done. 

“A War Message in Every 
Ad.” That’s the way advertising 
can do its bit . .. and that’s the 
way that we, “Paper Makers to 
America,” intend to do a bit of 
ours. Think of this when you 
specify Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright papers. See to 
it that some part of the better 
impressions you make on these 
good papers will help Uncle 
Sam sell! 


U.S. WAR BONDS! The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


_ THE MEAD CORPORATION - 


A rere 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBR 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


SALES OFFICES 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia Beston 
Chicage Dayton 











She BINDERY TRIO 


NOW is the time to learn of the Extra Earning Power and Production 
CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M” wpe ——— of this Modern Equip- 
FOLDING MACHINE | Se mentfor handling your 


FOLDING, INSERTING, 


STITCHING, TRIMMING, 


singly or in gangs of 


two or more up. 


SHEET SIZES 
Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel . . 28 x 58” 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 

Eleven Fold Plates 


CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE HEAD 
GATHERING AND STITCHING MACHINE 


BRACKET 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Planning your folding and bind- _ =i | ey 
ing work on this Modern Binding , ‘ 
Unit gives you every advantage. 

Highest Production 

Lowest Operating Costs 

Least Handling 

Widest Folding Range 

Best Quality 

Quickest Deliveries 


Ask for literature on any one or all three of these machines. 
Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY New York + Chicago + Cleveland 


Philadelphia - Boston - Atlanta 
Pearl River, New York San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York City. Main Office and Printing Ink 
Plant, 611 W. 129th St., Dry Color and Varnish Plant 612 W. 130th St. 


% Original Plant, 147 Baxter Street, New York City. 


CONGRATULATIONS INLAND PRINTER—You who for sixty years have served the 
Printing Industry may well look back on this diamond anniversary to the colorful years 
of your growth which are sure to blend in perfect harmony with the sparkling tints of 


future years. 


For fifty-three years S and V has served the 
Graphic Arts. Commencing with a few standard 
inks developed and marketed in the original 
plant at 147 Baxter Street, New York City, we 
have constantly expanded our line of products 
ever keeping in step with the growth and prog- 
ress of the printing industry. There are now tens 


of thousands of improved modern formulations 
in active use in varied fields. 

Equipped with modern research laboratories 
and staffed by experienced research chemists— 
we offer our services to assist in solving the 
many perplexing problems that from time to 
time confront Printing and Lithography. 
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Want to buy a PLOWSHARE? 


You are planning —now— just how you're 
going to beat your sword into a plow- 
share. Perhaps we can help you. We 
have plowshares for sale. Lots of them. 


You see, we are doing our post-war 
planning now, too. This involves the use 
of new papers for new purposes. Our 
engineers and chemists are really out- 


doing themselves. They're ready—right 
now — to tell you how you can convert 
that sword you're carrying, the minute 
Peace reigns again. 


Let us consult with you. We think you'll 
find our 91 years of experience in mak- 
ing special papers for every purpose, a 
definite help to you in your post-war plan- 
ning. A letter—today—will bring details. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY Middletown, Ohio 


SORG STOCK LINES: Cream Sorex - White 
Sorex * No. 1 Jute Document * Buckhide Tag 


* Equator Offset 


Equator Index Bristol 
Middle- 
For Converting Use: DBL 


Valley Cream Post Card 
town Post Card ° 
(Double Bleached Lined); DIP (Dyed-in-Pulp) 


MEMBER: Miami Valley Paper Shippers Associ- 
ation; NEW YORK OFFICE: 370 Lexington Ave.; 
Chicago Office: Daily News Bldg.; REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: Boston, C. H. Dodge, 10 High Street; 
Los Angeles: N. L. Brinker, 122 S$. Central Ave.; 
St. Louis: H. £. Bouis, Ambassador Bldg. 


REG. U.S. PAT_OFF 
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MATERIALS AND LABOR 
by 


TYPOGRAPHIC RESTYLING 





The close-fitting and clear-printing qualities of Monotype machine- 
set faces offer opportunities for the selection of text types which 
result in saving vital materials and man-power used in printing 


Oypographic Kestyling, intelligently done, can often save type 
space and at the same time improve readability and preserve utility without a reduction 
in the volume of text. Changes in line measurement, margins, type sizes, set sizes, leading 
and other typographic details can be employed to lower the cost of necessary mechanical 
operations and to reduce the amount of paper, ink and other materials used. 


For instance: To remind that the savings which result from a reduction in type space 
are important we list some of the other mechanical operations which may be affected: 


Page make-up and handling Folding, gathering, etc. 
Foundry lock-up and electrotypes Handling and cutting stock 
(if electrotypes are used) Paper stock 
Imposition and lock-up of forms Ink used 
Make-ready on press Findings for binding, etc. 
Presswork Handling, packing, shipping, etc. 


Printers operating Monotypes are in an exceptionally favorable position to co-operate 
with buyers of printing in a concerted effort to save materials and labor. Those printers 
who do not operate Monotypes have at their command the resources of hundreds of 
Monotype-equipped trade composition plants, the owners of which will be glad to help 
co-operate in any plan which has conservation of our country’s resources as its purpose. 


Save by Cypographic Restyling 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


SAVE TO SAVE AMERICA—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family and Monotype Stylescript, No. 425 
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JS. a printing press “rigidity” derives its true meaning from the press manufac- 
turer’s standards. What these standards are you discover by examining the understruc- 
ture of your press. If the bed of the press is rigidly supported by heavy tracks closely 
spaced to give uniform and powerful impression, you'll find the answer and realize 


one of the reasons for the long service life of the ATF Kelly press. 


We are inviting inquiries now for delivery of ATF 







Kelly presses after the war is won. Write or tell us 






BUILT AND BACKED ey 


american 


a 

a> TY 

;) TYPE FOUNDERS 
00 ELMORA AVENUE 

(iZaBeErH NEw JERSEY 


the sizes of presses in which you will be interested. 


Swi 
ACT Kelly. « «THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW la 
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A RECORD FOR THE PRINTING EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 





\ | 4 
Here fly the Emblems of 
Four Star Performance 


July 25, 1941 is a date to be especially marked in the annals of 
the Printing Equipment Industry whose members today manu- 
facture over one hundred and fifty important articles of war. 
On that day the Navy’s highly coveted “E” was awarded an 
industry member—the Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company—and thirteen concerns in other industries for 
outstanding performance in the production of Naval Ordnance 
material for the National Defense program. This was the first 
time an award of this character had ever been made to indus- 
trial concerns. * * * * Later the Army-Navy “E” flag was 
adopted to take the place of the several types of awards to in- 
dustry which then were in use. The Army-Navy “E” is the type 
of flag which now flies over the Miehle factory. It carries four 
stars—each star represents a further six months of continued 
outstanding performance since the original award of July 25, 
1941, * * * * Now the Printing Equipment Industry has nu- 
merous members who have received the “E” award. This justi- 
fies pride. In addition great satisfaction can be found in the 
fact that no member of any other industry received this high 
honor earlier than did a member of the Printing Equipment 
Industry and none has held it longer. * * * * Our Industry has 
the right to claim that its record is an enviable one and the 
management and employees of Miehle are happy to have con- 
tributed to its establishment. 


* = & @& 


CONSERVE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO SPEED VICTORY 














PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


July 1943 Army-Navy "E” Pennant with 4 Stars 
January 1943 Army-Navy "E” Pennant with 3 Stars 
July 1942 Army-Navy "E” Pennant with 2 Stars 
January 1942 All Navy “E” Burgee with 1 Star 
July 1941 Navy “E” Pennant with Ordnance Flag 
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Who brought the first printing plant 


into Fort Dodge—or into any other booming 


frontier town—who gambled his last dollar 
upon his faith in printing as a vitalizing force? 
It was a printer, an idealist, a man of vision. 
He believed that education would make Amer- 
ica the ideal for the world, would protect 
liberty and stimulate prosperity. He 
staked his all upon his dream. His 


shop in the woods or on the prairies 


aith Today 








became a clearing house of ideas, the main 
spring of growth. 
The printer’s faith in himself, his profession, and 
his country, triumphed over gruelling hardships 
in pioneer days. Today, America’s Graphic Arts, 
competent, well-drilled, and endowed with the 
old printing spirit of fighting faith, is qualified 
to master even the tougher tasks arising 


from war needs, and later to cope with the 


GUIDE constructive needs of a Nation at peace. 


ESSENTIAL WARTIME 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY 


NOW AVAILABLE, Complete and comprehensive 
Guide Bock of Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. 64 pages (8Y2" x 11") of detailed 


description and information on every government 





public relations problem which can be aided by 
printed promotion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
for you...or write direct to Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee, 17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION 


© 2:8 7 @ & AM OS $s, oul oO 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © © © © @ 





SEYBOLD DIVISION 


DBA Y tT O W Pad 9 oO H I O 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS KNIFE 
GRINDERS ¢DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS eMORRISON STITCHERS 
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0 both 
America 













FIGHTERS 
from HOWARD MILLS 


are serving on all of freedom’s 

fronts. Today, and every day, 
our thoughts and our hopes 
are with them. Theirs is a 

labor of patriotism that will 


never be forgotten by a world 





that they have served. 









ng WORKERS 
Va “4 from HOWARD MILLS 


— 
| 9 CY? 2 are manning the machines that 
ee | ae — supply thousands of tons of paper to 
—— = a our government, armed forces, and 
ombis war industries. Their duties are 


Is 72 
A —~  essential—their loyalty to their work 


reveals the will to win that is characteristic 





of the free men and women of this nation. 


0 both the fighters and the workers we say, 
‘America has reason to be mighty proud of you.” 


* * * She 


HOWARD ALLIED WRITING PAPER MILLS 


THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO 
THE HOWARD PAPER MILLS, URBANA, OHIO 
THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS, FRANKLIN, OHIO 








THEY SMASHED 


There would have been no Africa campaign... 
no smashing drive through Sicily . . . if it 
hadn’t been for paper. 

For the army fights with paper. Shells come 
to the front in individual paper cartons. The 
gun powder that propels these shells is largely 
made from paper stock. Food and medical sup- 
plies are shipped in paper cartons. Soldiers keep 
warm in paper clothes . . . protect themselves 
with paper camouflage . . . often get water 
through water mains that are made of paper! 

And the army ¢frave/s on paper ! 

That’s because thousands of tons of maps are 
needed to win a war... proceed with one 
campaign .. . win a single skirmish. 


So to waste paper now is tragic... 
actually an act of sabotage. To help 
save paper is the patriotic duty of 
every true American. And to ase Jess 
paper is even more important than to 
save it. For the paper we don’t use conserves 
both labor and material . . . not only at the 
paper mills but back in the woods where today 
there is a serious man-power shortage. 

Hence there are two things to do. One is to 
save all waste paper... excepting waxed, oiled 
or tarred ... for collection. The other, ase as 
little paper as we can. That’s the American way 

. a “Home Front” job that will help speed 
Victory and win the war more quickly. 








Levetcoat’ 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Jeufect™ 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


ki mfect 


Companion to Trufect at 
lower cost 


Mu ltifect 


For volume printing at 
a price 








“TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin + rst. 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42ND ST. 
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CHICAGO: 8 S. MICHIGAN AVE. e 


LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6TH ST. 








READY ee Renewal at 


HELPS GET PARTS FASTER 





NOW, a single book—indexed for easy reference though you don’t need it now, it may save 
—can take the place of separate handbooks _ precious hours in an emergency. General 
and bulletins for identifying and ordering Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


most G-E renewal parts needed to keep 
your equipment in operation. With this General Electric Co., Section 





EE 750-220 
book, you’ll find it easier to order genuine Spnenertate, FF 
Yes, I want a copy of your new 96-page catalog 


G-E parts by catalog number—saving “Renewal Parts and Supplies (GEA-638)”’ to help 
time all along the line. simplify ordering of genuine G-E parts. 


For your copy, just mail the coupon. Even a ee ee Ree ee 





Company................. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
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HERE’S OUR 


IN PLANNING 4 


FOR THE 
FUTURE 


%& What we need around this shop and what 
we'll need more than ever when the war’s won 
is a metal base that’s machined to close toler- 
ances for precision printing ...a base that we 
can use whether we're printing from electro- 
types, stereotypes or metal-backed rubber plates 

.a base that’s strong and durable enough to 
give us dependable service for years. I’ve 
looked ‘em all over, and our best bet’s the 
Sterling Toggle Hook and Semi-Steel Base 
System. Maybe we can’t get a Sterling Toggle 
System now, but let’s find out more about it 
today by getting in touch with 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 





436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE e CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 EAST 26th STREET e NEW YORK CITY 
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Victory BEGINS ON PAPER 


The materiel of war, like the Declaration which 
first proclaimed us free, begins—simply and 
clearly—on paper! . . . Before a submachine 
gun can spray its death, it must first find life — 
on paper! 

Hamilton Papers are, of course, at war...and 
the Hamilton mills at Miquon, near Philadel- 
phia, are producing untiringly for our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Forces, for our 


Government and for our war industries. Nor are 


they neglecting the war-time needs of private 
enterprise. To the fullest extent of our resources, 
Hamilton Papers are being made for you. 

Specify Hamilton Papers with every assurance 
that Hamilton merchants the nation over will 
do what they can to meet your needs for “good 
papers for good business.” 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Montgom- 
ery County, Pennsylvania. . . . Offices in Chicago 
and New York. 
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“WELL, WELL... 


SO YOU'RE SIXTY, TOO! 


Congratulations, The Inland Printer, 


PAPERS FOR BUSINESS .. . 





on your sixtieth year! 


It just happens that we’ve been around 
exactly these same sixty years — and 
with our good wishes that you'll be ceie- 
brating other important anniversaries 
for a good long time, goes everything 
special in the way of sentiment that’s 


associated with erowing up together. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


POSS OOOO HH OOOOH HOFF FGHFOOHOOOGOOD 
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Now featuring All-Rag ANNIVERSARY BOND 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


OCTOBER, 1943 





IP! ANNOUNCES NEW INK LINE 


IN LATEST 


Both Inks and Guide 
Planned by Lithographers 


In an Offset Color Guide planned by 
litnographers themselves, IPI will in- 
troduce a new conception in the for- 
mulation, manufacture, control and 
marketing of inks for offset lithog- 
raphy. Each of the new IPI offset inks 
is a finished, aged ink; and because of 
thorough pre-testing on commercial 
presses, problems such as greasing, 
flocculation, stripping, scumming, 
following the fountain, bleeding and 
drying have been reduced to a minimum. 


As the result of an investigation by 
the Research Laboratories of Inter- 
chemical Corporation into the funda- 
mental character of photo lithography, 
these new offset inks are formulated 
with new materials and processes; they 
aredeveloped, manufactured and plant- 
tested under constant controls which 
make them, we believe, the first line 
of offset inks to be marketed which 
could really claim to be pre-tested. 


What Lithographers Wanted 


Both inks and Color Guide were de- 
veloped to meet specifications set up 
by the lithographers. In April, 1941, 
IPI sent a questionnaire to the person- 
nel of every lithographic concern in 
the United States asking what type of 
offset color guide the lithographers 
themselves would prefer. The new 
Guide was prepared in accordance 
with recommendations made in hun- 
dreds of replies to this questionnaire. 
The Guide is letter-file size because 
that is the size lithographers wanted. 
It shows the inks on enamel, offset 
and bond stock because that is what 
they suggested. Special sections are 
devoted to offset four-color process 
inks and the characteristics of the 
colors. Not only the common trade 
name and the IPI formula number, 
such as Milori Blue-OB-31, are shown, 
but the description of color is also 
given in accordance with the American 
Standards Association ‘‘Specification 
and Description of Color” Z-44 ap- 








OFFSET COLOR GUIDE 
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YOU ASKED FOR 
THIS BOOK 


the pressroom and from which cus- 
tomers may select colors. 


proved June, 1942. Each IPI branch 
carries every ink shown in the Color 
Guide. The inks are delivered as fin- 
ished offset inks ready to run on the 
press; it is only necessary to add drier 
and, in some instances, soften the ink 
slightly to suit a special stock. 


The new IPI Offset Color Guide, 
planned as a practical, useful tool for 
the selection of inks for offset lithog- 
raphy, is a must for every lithographic 
concern! It is the ideal Offset Color 
Guide both for specifying colors for 


Advertisement 








Send Today For Your Copy 


Reserve your copy by writing today 
to International Printing Ink, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
There is no obligation, of course. But 
when you get your copy of the Guide, 
be sure to try the mew IPI Offset Inks; 
we think you will agree that they rep- 
resent a great step forward in the tech- 
nique of offset ink manufacture! 











HERE'S HOW 
WE TALK ABOUT YOL 
TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 







The advertisement 
on the left 
is one of Rising’s 








business-building campaign 






appearing in: 






TIME 
BUSINESS WEEK 
U.S. NEWS 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
When you want to know PRINTERS’ INK 

SALES MANAGEMENT 


GO TO AN EXPERT i turcuasine 


THE REPORTER 









IT’s LOGICAL, isn’t it, to ask your printer’s expert opinion when 
you want to know what brand of paper to use for your office 
letterheads? 

We'll stand on his decision. We feel we can afford to, having 
for years supplied the experts in the business with fine papers for 
every printing purpose. He’ll also tell you that the extra prestige 
of Rising quality doesn’t cost you a 
penny more. 

Among others: Rising Bond (25% 
rag), Rising Line Marque (25% rag), 
Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). The Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 
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- ++ INTEGRITY - : - 


With every resource at its command, Linotype is delivering a 
type of war product which has inspired the high confidence of our 
Government. It is the same sense of obligation that characterizes 
Linotype’s efforts to assist the Press in maintaining high wartime 
production standards in composing-rooms. 

Faith in the product... faith in the organization .. . faithin the 
power of print—and men... this spirit is responsible for the integrity 


of any equipment bearing the trademark— 














* + * © > TRA me xk k& * * 
BACK THE ATTACK— KEEP BUYING BONDS! 











Set in Linotype Memphis Medium 
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THE ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


HE President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles in the national policies 
of their respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better future 


r- 





I 


| 
| 


mm 


for the world. 





peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want; 


FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 


LULL 


SECOND, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 


| 


MOA 
NA 


SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 


Ww 
M 


THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 


without hindrance; 


EIGHTH, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 


UT 


reasons, must come to the abandonment of 


| 
| 


f ; the use of force. Since no future peace can 
FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due P P 


respect for their existing obligations, to 


II 


be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 


| 
| 


further the enjoyment of all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity; 


FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
adjustment, and social security; 


SIXTH, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 


threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside 
of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the dis- 
armament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other 
practicable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden 
of armaments. 


(sIGNED) Franklin D. Roosevelt 


(SIGNED) Winston Churchill 
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prenticeship problem held the 
center of the stage at the an- 
nual meeting of the Printers Na- 
tional Association held at French 
Lick, Indiana, on September 30 and 
October 1. 


p OST-WAR PLANNING and the ap- 


While attendance at the meet- — 


ing was small compared with that 
of other years practically every lo- 
cality in the East and Middle West 
was represented by one or more 
union employers. 

In the election held on Friday, 
October 1, Harry V. Duffy, the Chil- 
ton Company, Philadelphia, was ad- 
vanced to the presidency. Harry O. 
Owen, C. O. Owen & Company, Chi- 
cago, and B. M. Carlisle, Carlisle & 
Company, San Francisco, were re- 
elected vice-presidents. W. G. Simp- 
son, of the C. T. Dearing Printing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
elected to fill the vice-presidency 
vacated by Frank A. Young, Mail 
& Express Printing Company, New 
York City, who was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 


NAME NEW ASSOCIATION "BOSSES" 

The new executive committee is 
composed of Sam B. Anson, Cleve- 
land Shopping NewsCompany,Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Francis A. Roney, Co- 
lonial Press, Pittsburgh; I. T. Al- 
derson, the Von Hoffman Press, St. 
Louis; William A. Edelblut, Judd & 
Detweiler, Washington; and George 
W. Rosenthal, S. Rosenthal & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

At the Thursday afternoon busi- 
ness session, presided over by Pres- 
ident George W. Rosenthal, Major 


Difficulties 


of Publishers National Association. The importance of post-war planning by printers also stressed by speakers 
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Employers Weigh Apprenticeship 


Union practices concerning training of apprentices and replacement 


of those going into the Service is subject of discussion at convention 


Don H. Taylor, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the association who is now 
on leave of absence and serving in 
the Army, expressed a desire to get 
the war finished and to return to 
harness. 


UNION OFFICIAL SPEAKS 

William McHugh, vice-president 
of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, acting 
as Major George L. Berry’s personal 
representative, voiced a hope that 
the spirit of codperation between 
employer and employe might con- 
tinue into the post-war period and 
help smooth out the difficulties in 





Harry V. Duffy, director of the printing division 
of the Chilton Company, Philadelphia, elected 
president of the P.N.A. at French Lick, Indiana 


Copyright, 1943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation 


conversion from wartime to peace- 
time operation. 

At this same session Gerald A. 
Walsh, New York City, labor con- 
sultant to the association, gave a 
report on “Current Labor Trends.” 
He said that practically all of the 
new contracts now being negotiated 
with various union groups call for 
paid vacations, holidays with pay, 
and sick leaves. 

According to Mr. Walsh 383 con- 
tracts now in effect call for paid 
vacations, most of them for five 
days, others for various lengths of 
time. Forty-five of them provide for 
two week vacations with pay. 

Most of the provisions for paid 
holidays have been rejected so far, 
but five contracts, allowing six paid 
holidays each year, are now in ef- 
fect. Only one contract, Mr. Walsh 
said, allows for paid sick leave (five 
days a year), that being effective 
in Pontiac, Michigan. 


GIVES POST-WAR FIGURES 

At the session on Friday morning, 
over which Vice-President Harry O. 
Owen presided, Sumner H. Slichter, 
professor of economics of the Har- 
vard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, gave a very concise pic- 
ture of what he believes will hap- 
pen to the printing industry in the 
immediate post-war period. 

Basing his opinions on figures he 
arrived at through a recent study, 
the economist feels that the print- 
ing industry, along with others, is 
due to boom for several years after 
the war, with possibility of a slump 
about ten years after the war. 
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[A complete printed copy of this 
study may be obtained by writing 
to Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. | 


HUGE SAVINGS BY 1945 

Dr. Slichter gave figures to show 
that in case the war in Europe 
continues “full blast” until the mid- 
dle of 1944, the accumulated savings 
available for post-war buying will 
amount to approximately $100,000,- 
000,000 by the end of that year. 
That amount of money represents 
almost twice the amount that was 
spent for consumer goods in this 
country in 1939. 

The Harvard economist believes 
that if industry puts itself in a po- 
sition to benefit from these accu- 
mulated savings any result other 
than continued prosperity is im- 
possible. He also believes that the 
problem of conversion to peacetime 
production is simpler than a great 
many people think. 

He figures that it will take about 
two or three years to demobilize our 
armed forces, and during that time 
the only unemployment will be what 
he terms “residence preference”’ 
and “engineering” unemployment. 

Residence preference unemploy- 
ment simply means that while the 
big demands on manpower will be 
in the East again, a million people, 
for instance, will wish to stay in 
Southern California. Rather than 
return to a less desirable locality 
some of these people will remain 
unemployed until they can obtain 
jobs in the localities they prefer. 

Engineering unemployment, of 
course, is that caused by the retool- 
ing of plants now engaged in war 
manufacturing to adapt them to 
the manufacture of goods for the 
consumer. 


NO SURPLUS OF PLANTS 

Rather than an over-supply of 
plants, Dr. Slichter believes that 
we will have to build new factories 
to supply the demand for consumer 
goods. A few plants, such as Ford’s 
Willow Run factory, may be super- 
fluous, but for the most part we 
will need greater capacity. He be- 
lieves that the supply of consumer 
goods will not catch up with the 
demand for five or ten years after 
production is resumed. 

He was emphatic that Govern- 
ment controls must be maintained 
after the war, both on industry 
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TREAT CUSTOMER 


wilber an just — a printing onthe to i. 


BEING HONEST with a customer at all times, 
treating him as an account rather than looking 
upon each order as merely another printing 
job, respecting his needs and keeping schedule:! 
delivery dates, being constantly on the look. 
out for ideas which might be helpful to him 
are considerations which will pay dividends. 

If you handle your customer with honest: 
and sincerity; if you take the stand that you 
are his representative in your plant, watchin 
out for his interests, he will go out of his wa 
to help you get other accounts. 

Frequently a well treated customer wil! 
do this and you won’t even know that he ha 
done it, but I want to relate a case in which J actually know that som: 
customers of mine helped me secure a very large customer. 

The prospective account was located on the West Coast where i: 
had been giving one printer about $300,000 worth of high qualit, 
advertising printing orders each year. This firm decided that it woul: 
move its advertising department to the Middle West and all printing 
purchases would be handled there. 

No doubt some printers and engravers located in the Middle Wes: 
who read this article joined in the stampede to present their enticing 
stories of individual merit—their glowing descriptions of facilities, of 
personal service, of high quality and low prices. 

I doubt if a single one, in his rush to get in on the first big slice 
of this luscious melon, ever stopped long enough to view the picture 
from the prospect’s angle. The advertising manager told me long after- 
ward that the sales story of each salesman was almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the story of the printer before him. The only change was the 
name of the company. 

Approximately sixteen printing houses in the midwest had been 
informed that the man in charge of buying printing for the company 
would see their salesmen in his temporary office in Chicago on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

I tried to view the sequence of activities which would prevail on 
those days. Here’s an account spending $300,000 a year asking sixteen 
printing representatives to come to him and tell why they should have 
his business. Being the type that bruises easily, I made it a point to 
stay away until 5:30 p.m. on Wednesday evening. I was sure the turn- 
out would have somewhat subsided by that time. 

My plan of action was well worked out in my mind. When I arrived 
and was ushered into his office, I found a young man whose ravaged 
nerves fitted exactly into my plan. He had heard printing salesmen’s 
yarns, had smoked their cigars, and heard press sizes and printing 
methods until, I am sure, that if I had said one word about my company 
or our services and why we should have his account, he would have 
screamed for help. 

After a rather informal “hello”? we sat down. ‘‘Well, Mr. Jones, I am 
quite sure that in your time you have bought more printing than I have 
sold so it would be utterly ridiculous for me to try to tell you what 
you require and how we can fill those requirements for you. You know 
our company or you would not have invited us in—and you would not 
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Director of Design 
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AS AN ACCOUNT... 
pranhed oul on your presses » Joseph £ Gries 


have invited us in if you did not feel that perhaps we like the others 
could meet your needs. 

“Your demands are not easily met. Your standards are high and they 
must be maintained here as they were on the Coast. Your products are 
sold to some markets to meet seasonal necessities; therefore, delivery 
pr mises must be kept. 

“Suddenly you find yourself in a new locality. You have not had 
tine to find a new source of supply, yet you must keep the flow of 
printed messages going to your various markets. Your choice must be 
correct right-off-the-bat, and of course your company expects ‘you 
to come through.” 

Please note that I’ve made no reference to myself or to my company. 
I’ve talked only about him and his responsibility. I was sympathetic 
an he liked it. 

‘There are other manufacturers in this section,’ Mr. Jones, I con- 
tinued, “‘who at one time or another were faced with the same problem 
which confronts you. They needed a supplier of printed matter with 
complete facilities and of creative mentality which would inject into 
the printing sales angles and ideas which would make it productive of 
greater results. 

“Instead of giving a list of reasons why I think our company can 
be of assistance to you, [ am going to ask a few of those companies, 
which we have had the good fortune to serve, to write you their opinions 
and experiences in selecting the best source for their printing needs. 

“Now let’s go to dinner and not talk printing or engraving until 
one week from today.” 

He was indeed relieved and grateful. We had a very pleasant evening 
and not a word about business passed between us until a week later. 

During that week I wrote to six or eight customers—good customers 
with important names—explaining the situation, and asking them to 
write direct to Mr. Jones and tell him exactly their relationship with my 
company. 

I left it completely in their hands. I relied entirely upon our past 
services to these customers to help me secure this new account. 

When I arrived at the office of Mr. Jones I was greeted in a very 
friendly manner and he stated that I had really used a very convincing 
way to solve his problem. He then showed me the letters. They proved 
that a customer well served can in turn deliver a very real service. 

There was an element of psychology which injected itself into the 
procedure—one I had not counted on. It seems that each time one 
of my competitors paid Mr. Jones a follow-up visit to further his chances, 
the office girl would step into the room and hand Mr. Jones a letter from 
one of my customers. Here was a picture of a salesman expounding 
upon the virtues of doing business with his company and the customer 
reading a letter from an important buyer telling the prospect why he 
should do business with my company. 

Needless to say that the unselfish message from the buyer carried 
much greater weight than the selfish message of a printing salesman. 

We secured the account, which proves that it pays real dividends 
to put emphasis upon service and consideration of every customer. 

My personal creed has always been—-When out in the field represent 
my company to the fullest of my ability—when in the plant represent my 
cusiomer’s interests. In this way I fulfill my duties to both. 
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and on the consumer, until we have 
settled into a normal, self-sustain- 
ing economy. He thought it would 
be a good idea to repeal the excess 
profits tax, but to do so gradually 
in three or four deliberate steps. 


STUDY POST-WAR MARKETS NOW 

Becoming specific regarding the 
printing industry, Dr. Slichter said 
that printers should begin at this 
time to study their post-war possi- 
bilities and to prepare for the great 
rush of advertising which will cer- 
tainly have to be produced after 
the war. 

He cautioned employers that the 
manpower situation in the printing 
industry will remain critical after 
the war, pointing to the facts that 
no apprentices are being trained at 
the present time, and that prob- 
ably some of the young journey- 
men now in the armed forces, hav- 
ing acquired new skills in other in- 
dustries, will never return to the 
graphic arts. 

He had no solution for the prob- 
lem of retaining apprentices after 
they are trained at the present 
time, but suggested that the entire 
picture of apprenticeship training 
must be surveyed with a view to 
making it more modern. In this 
connection he mentioned that our 
Government trains pilots to take 
charge of such intricate machines 
as the Flying Fortresses in about 
nine months. This, he said, might 
suggest that the printing appren- 
ticeship period is too long. 

Dr. Slichter’s talk was followed 
by that of Frank Morley, associate 
public member of the National War 
Labor Board, who discussed some 
of the problems faced by the board 
in making its decisions. Formerly 
associated with Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, the book publisher, Mr. 
Morley was qualified to give mem- 
bers of P.N.A. a sympathetic pic- 
ture of the workings of the board. 


PANEL DISCUSSES APPRENTICES 

After a pause for lunch, the aft- 
ernoon session was called to order 
by Vice-President I. T. Alderson 
for a panel discussion of National 
War Labor Board decisions, Gov- 
ernment regulations, contract in- 
terpretations, collective bargaining 
policies, shop practices, and other 
problems. 

During the discussion of compos- 
ing room problems, conducted by 
Thomas P. Henry, The Thomas P. 
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Henry Company, Detroit, and Fran- 
cis A. Roney, Colonial Press, Pitts- 
burgh, the chief interest was in 
the posting of overtime, also in the 
obtaining, training, and keeping of 
apprentices. 


POSTING OF OVERTIME 

A New York employer mentioned 
the fact that all overtime is posted 
in his plant, but that none of it is 
being cancelled by the compositors. 
He was afraid that sometime in the 
future his men would be forced to 
cancel the overtime which has been 
accumulating, that several of them 
would then be required to work only 
three days a week for as long as 
ten weeks while substitutes filled in. 

This discussion brought out that 
overtime posting is up to the local 
unions, also that most of them have 
set a rule that unless the overtime 
is taken off within sixty days it is 
written off. 

A Philadelphia trade typographer 
brought up the fact that appren- 
tices can ask to spend the sixth 
year of their apprenticeships work- 
ing on any machine in the plant, 
even it it means laying off a jour- 
neyman in order to provide a ma- 
chine for the apprentice to work 
on. The employer can say nothing 
about this arrangement. 


SUGGESTS EARLIER TRAINING 

This typographer suggested that 
union agreements be changed to 
allow the boy to work on the ma- 
chines at an earlier stage of his 
development and commented that 
the present Philadelphia proposal 
would have the boy spend his fourth 
year on a machine. 

This same man believes that the 
present seniority rule works a hard- 
ship on the apprentice, inasmuch 
as it forces the boy to serve his six 
years, take his journeyman’s card, 
and go to the bottom of the list. 
To correct this, he suggested that 
sometime during the apprentice- 
ship the boy’s name be put at the 
bottom of the list and the remain- 
ing years of his apprenticeship be 
counted in on his seniority. 

The present system of refusing 
to allow one apprentice to be re- 
placed by another apprentice in 
case he goes into the armed forces 
has increased costs a great deal, 
according to W. G. Simpson, who 
said that in their plant in Louis- 
ville a survey was taken to see what 
effect this rule would have. 
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Early this year, Mr. Simpson re- 
ported, the overall hourly rate in 
the composing room, including the 
proofroom help, was $1.14. A check 
six months later showed that, be- 
cause apprentices had left and had 
been replaced by journeymen, the 
overall hourly rate was $1.20. 

A New York printer reported that 
the system there calls for giving the 
apprentices some machine work at 
school before they are allowed to 
work on machines in the plant. 


SHORT-HANDED PRESS CREWS 

E. J. Mordaunt, president of C. J. 
O’Brien, New York City, and Larry 
Smith, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, were in charge 
of the pressroom panel. 

Several instances were given in 
which attempts were made to run 
presses with less than the number 
of men specified by union agree- 
ments. This was always done with 
the full knowledge and agreement 
of the local union officials, and in 
most cases the wages of the miss- 
ing man were split up among those 
remaining on the press crew. 

Under the present wage freeze 
such practices are liable to lead to 
court action. Employers are advised 
to take advantage of the union rule 
that says in case the union is un- 
able to supply men, the employer 
may bring in any person obtainable. 
Some plants have used “mail car- 
riers and bank clerks,” letting them 
sit near the press while the regular 
press crews do all the work. 


WOMEN AS PRESS ASSISTANTS 

In some cases permits have been 
granted to women by the unions so 
they can work as press assistants. 
This has worked out satisfactorily 
on some of the smaller presses, 
but certain operations on the larger 
presses are beyond their strength. 

A few women have objected to 
working in the pressroom part of 
the time and in the bindery the 
rest of the time, because it made 
them neither “fish nor fowl.” 

In charge of the bindery problems 
were George E. Scheer, McCall Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio, and H. C. 
Schatvet, the Guide Printing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Mr. Scheer reported that women 
are now filling most of the jobs on 
folding machines which were for- 
merly held by men. The few avail- 
able men are used for setting the 
machines and doing heavy work. 
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Richard N. McArthur 


RAMP printer de luxe, with an 
‘| sine planned in advance— 

that is R. N. McArthur, “‘share- 
your-knowledge” advocate, with the 
Higgins-McArthur Company, of At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Mr. McArthur spent his appren- 
ticeship working in shops all over 
Georgia, but, unlike the old-time 
tramp printer, Mac always had his 
new job arranged for before he left 
the old one. 

After serving five years as a work- 
ing printer, McArthur worked for 
the Dodson Printers Supply Com- 
pany for several years, and then 
spent seven years with the Keystone 
Type Foundry, becoming assistant 
to the general manager of the foun- 
dry in Philadelphia. 

In 1916 he moved to Chicago as 
advertising manager of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, in which posi- 
tion he became so familiar with the 
work of Oswald Cooper that he was 
chosen to write the main part of the 
“Book of Oz,” amemorial to Cooper, 
which will be published when war 
conditions permit. 

He left Barnhart Brothers in 1925 
to go into business with Charles H. 
Higgins in Atlanta, but was retained 
by the type foundry in an advisory 
capacity as long as it existed. 

Mac is one of those men to whom 
the motto of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men is a living thing. His acting as 
a co-chairman of the typographic 
clinic in Memphis this year is typical 
of his work among Craftsmen. He is 
an honorary member of the Atlanta 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and an honorary vice-president of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 

He has written a correspondence 
course in typography, and is on the 
journal'sm staff of Atlanta’s Emory 
University. While he is sticking 
pretty close to home during the war, 
he was bitten by the travel bug long 
ago, having visited the typographic 
shrines of Europe, England, and 
Scotland. 
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Police Your Costing System With 


Adequate Control 


A well organized costing system is absolutely 


necessary these days, but production leaks 


can reduce the effectiveness of even the best records unless those leaks are plugged @ by A. 2. - Kiechlin 


HE YEAR 1944 will be a crucial 
Te for printers, because those 

who survive it will more than 
likely reach the post-war period in 
safety and be in a preferred posi- 
tion to capitalize on the big volume 
of business certain to come to the 
printing industry. 

From now until they sound the 
last “all-clear” it will be a question 
of, not how much printing you can 
sell, but how much profit you can 
earn on the printing you do sell. 
With the war controls bearing down 
more heavily as each month goes 
by, making that profit requires even 
greater application than it did in 
pre-war days. This is a time when 
“a penny saved is a penny earned,” 
when costs must be kept in safe 
ratio to sales if the printer expects 
to emerge from the war zone in a 
sound financial condition. 


COST CONTROL MOST IMPORTANT 

During an extensive field study 
among eastern printers, we com- 
piled many notes on the methods 
they used to “beat the gun” on war 
problems. An analysis of our sur- 
vey work-sheets discloses that cost 
control is the “Big Apple” of oper- 
ation, that the printers who follow 
the following suggestions are in the 
driver’s seat today. 

1. Police production methods per- 
sistently. The utilization of a cost- 
ing system is no assurance that 
you are making maximum profits. 
Production must be watched con- 
tinually, despite a satisfactory ra- 
tio of costs to sales. 


PRODUCTION "HOUNDS" PROFIT 

We know some printers who care 
little about costs from a mathe- 
matical standpoint, but they do 
“ride herd” on the production from 
every angle, making sure to cut all 
production corners, to conserve a 
maximum of manpower, materials, 
and machinery. They earn more 
profit than their fellow printers 
who lean on their presses in passive 
complacency because they believe 


that their costing systems will auto- 
matically keep production costs at 


_ the minimum. 


MUST BACK UP COST SYSTEM 

Today, because of high taxation 
and wartime restrictions, it is more 
imperative than ever to keep an 
adequate costing system—but don’t 
stop there. Don’t wait to see what 
your costs were last month before 
you take action. If your costs were 
high, you probably have been los- 
ing money all month and the de- 
fects may not be rectified for an- 
other month. 








TEN MARKS OF AN 
EDUCATED MAN 


1. He keeps his mind open on 
every question until the evi- 
dence is all in. 

2. He always listens to the man 
who knows. 

3. He never laughs at new ideas. 

4. He cross-examines his day- 
dreams. 

5. He knows his strong point and 
plays it. 

6. He knows the value of good 
habits and how to form them. 

7. He knows when to think and 
when to call in the expert to 
think for him. 

8. You can’t sell him magic. 

9..He lives the forward-looking, 
outward-looking life. 

10. He cultivates a love of the 
beautiful. 
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Buehler Printcraft Company, Cleveland, provides 
the blueprint for evaluating a man's education, 
by means of its house magazine, The Ink Spot 


Every day in every way keep your 
print-shop efficiency up to a maxi- 
mum by eliminating waste of man- 
power, materials, and machines. 
This applies equally to the printer 
who finds that his costs are aver- 
age or below average for the month. 
In these hectic days, you can’t de- 
pend upon anything “staying put” 
overnight. 


CONSTANT POLICING NECESSARY 

From our experience we find that 
such printers often wake up to find 
out that their costs suddenly have 
soared up to unprofitable heights. 
With nobody policing them, they 
got out of the groove without warn- 
ing and turned black into red ink. 
Today, the printer must supplement 
his costing system with an electric 
eye that is focused on operations 
from day to day. 

We know as an accountant for 
printers that we can readily deter- 
mine when costs are too high, but 
we can’t tell why so easily from 
the records. That information must 
be dug up in the production area, 
and it is very often difficult to work 
backward and find out why costs 
were high, because all traces of in- 
efficient operation may have gone 
with the wind for the period that 
covered the cost calculation. The 
proper procedure is to police pro- 
duction for the loss-leaks every day 
and not to wait until the end of a 
period to find out if costs are high 
or low. 


SALES INCREASE CAN'T SAVE YOU 

One important factor must be 
etched into the picture here. Sales 
volume is curtailed, more or less, 
by war restraints, hence the printer 
cannot reduce his costs by building 
volume as in the good old days. Too 
many printers are oblivious to this 
fundamental fact. The sales volume 
drops and they think of this de- 
crease merely in terms of reduced 
sales, not increased costs. 

With volume decreasing or fluc- 
tuating with the weeks, the printer 
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cannot keep track of costs in his 
office as he formerly did when there 
was more stability. He cannot rest, 
content that his costs are still in 
the safety zone, when there are so 
many factors working to skyrocket 
them over-night. He must throttle 
loss at the source by watching pro- 
duction constantly. 


THREE METHODS OF COST-CUTTING 

Before the war, the printer had 
three ways to cut his costs: (1) By 
cutting them directly, (2) By doing 
a more efficient production job, (3) 
By increasing sales volume. Today, 
he cannot increase sales so readily, 
he cannot bargain for better “buys” 
on materials because of price con- 
trol and shortages, so he has but 
one road left open—to minimize 
his costs by better control of man- 
power, materials, and machines. 

2. Go over your overhead with a 
fine-tooth comb. We find, from this 
field study and our accounting con- 
tacts, that too many printers take 
a fatalistic attitude regarding their 
overhead if it is high. They make 
hit-or-miss reductions but have no 
planned program which is designed 
to reduce their burden, because they 
assume that high overhead is the 
normal result of their business set- 
up and that there is nothing to do 
about it. 


CHECK EVERY ITEM 

It is surprising how overhead can 
be whittled down if all the expenses 
are analyzed and checked carefully. 
An excessive overhead usually re- 
sults from a printer not going over 
his expenses monthly and checking 
each item in a search for possible 
economies. Comparison of each ex- 
pense account total against previ- 
ous months or against the same 
calendar month for previous years 
is inadequate analysis at a time 
like this. 

From past observation we find 
that the majority of printers have 
used this method but it has never 
effected maximum results. Getting 
more business has always been up- 
permost in mind, with an adequate 
analysis considered secondary. 

It is necessary to check every item 
that goes to make up the total of 
each expense included in overhead, 
in order to effect a maximum of 
economies. Now is the time to save 
nickels and dimes. Get the maxi- 
mum out of the electric wattage 
burned by keeping your light bulbs 
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clean. Dirty bulbs raise light ex- 
pense as much as one-third. Get 
maximum value out of fuel burned 
by having your flues cleaned and 
the heating system reconditioned 
as much as priorities permit. Re- 
pair leaking faucets and toilets. 

Check all your insurance policies 
with the agents. Many printers are 
paying for too much coverage or 
paying too much for coverage, par- 
ticularly with inventories decreas- 
ing. If you sell stationery, do away 
with gee-gaws on gift wrappings. 
Curb the waste on tissue and other 
wrappings. Salvage excelsior pads 
for use in packing. Impress upon 
employes the need for rigid econ- 
omy and careful attention to the 
elimination of all of those practices 
that engender waste and increase 
expense of operation. 


DON'T CUT OUT INVESTMENTS 

However, know an expense from 
an investment. Some printers con- 
tacted had cut advertising under 
the mistaken assumption that this 
is an economy move, whereas ad- 
vertising is a prestige-builder and 
puts the printer in the right groove 
to take advantage of the rush post- 
war business. 

Incidentally, a few department 
stores are going after mail-order 
business in rural areas, using di- 
rect-mail advertising. In one store 
this outlay was 40 per cent of the 
advertising appropriation. Because 
gas is rationed the ruralites cannot 
come to city stores as often as for- 
merly, so the stores are going to 
them via mail. This also minimizes 
the distant deliveries, which some 
stores are now eliminating entirely. 
You might canvass the department 
stores in your community in regard 
to doing their direct-mail printing. 
Many may continue circularization 


‘after the war and become profit- 


able post-war customers. 


INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES 

3. Include all internal expenses 
in overhead. Many printers omit 
such items as depreciation, loss on 
bad debts, estimated loss on inven- 
tory, and compensation for per- 
sonal services. Printers who do not 
put themselves on the regular pay- 
roll, but draw against the profits 
for their compensation, often do not 
include their salaries in overhead. 
Invoices are presented by suppli- 
ers for external expenses, hence the 
figures reach the books, but inter- 








nal expenses, not being billed, are 
often overlooked. 

Such omissions run high in some 
printing plants and produce two 
serious results: (1) They show ex- 
penses lower than actual, which 
tends toward unprofitable pricing, 
even under the price control regula- 
tions; (2) In most cases they also 
increase tax expense because the 
printer will pay more income tax if 
all internal expenses are not in- 
cluded in overhead. 


DEPRECIATION IS TRICKY 

4. Watch your depreciation. Short- 
change yourself on the depreciation 
and your profits will be inflated by 
this hidden internal expense. You 
also pay more income tax because 
you do not take an ample deduc- 
tion, and your selling prices will be 
just that much less profitable—al- 
though you won’t Know it until it 
comes time to buy new equipment. 

You can’t reclaim this shortage 
later on because the income tax 
law states that a taxpayer is NOT 
permitted in subsequent years to 
take advantage of prior failure to 
take any depreciation or to take 
an allowance inadequate under the 
known facts of prior years. You’re 
stuck if you have not taken suffi- 
cient depreciation to date, so, in 
the future, when buying new equip- 
ment, see that your rates are com- 
puted properly in the first place. 


MAY FLUCTUATE RAPIDLY 

The Government recognizes that 
a radical departure from normal 
conditions may “kite” the rate over 
the amount allowed under normal 
conditions. Due to the difficulty of 
getting maintenance and repairs 
today, your working equipment may 
be depreciating at a much faster 
tempo. If the printer has utilized 
preventive maintenance, yet finds 
that his equipment is depreciating 
at a higher rate, he may be per- 
mitted an increase on the tax re- 
turn. At any rate it is wise to re- 
flect the increase on your books so 
that your profits are factual and 
you reach the post-war period with 
a sound net worth. 

5. Dig deep in the heart of taxes. 
Savings may be effected if you take 
all legitimate deductions. Of course 
you can rely on a tax practitioner 
for this work, but you should not 
shift the whole load to someone 
else’s shoulders. Taxes are a major 
expense, and you would consider 
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yourself very lax if you didn’t know 
more about your other expenses 
than the average printer knows con- 
cerning the income tax laws. This 
will also help you formulate your 
opinion toward tax revision, which 
is so badly needed today. Copies of 
the income tax laws are obtainable 
from the Government Printing Of- 
fice in Washington. 


WIPE OUT OLD DEBTS 

6. Reduce fixed indebtedness. If 
you owe interest-bearing debts or 
mortgages, liquidate them, if you 
can, to cut down interest expense 
and help minimize inflation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt advised this in a 
radio broadcast. 

7. Unless absolutely necessary, 
do not increase your fixed indebt- 
edness. One lesson taught by World 
War I was the danger of owning 
excessive plant capacity in an in- 
flated war economy because it re- 
acted adversely when peace came. 
Some manufacturers are even du- 
bious about owning big inventories 
for carry-over to the post-war pe- 
riod. Even if times continue pros- 
perous after the war, market prices 
may drop. If you can obtain new 
equipment, liquidate the indebted- 
ness as soon as possible. 

8. Keep a tight hold on credits 
and collections. Some printers are 
collecting accounts long written off 
because the debtors, broke in pre- 
war days, are now working at good 
wages or are otherwise back in the 
money. One printer went back to 
the years 1930 to 1934 and resur- 
rected $2,206 in write-offs and col- 
lected $1,641 of them. The printers 
heretofore lax on mailing out state- 
ments, now find that they experi- 
ence 334% per cent better collec- 
tions when they mail on the first 
of the month instead of the tenth 
or later. 


DON'T TRUST POST-WAR CONDITIONS 
Printers who reach the post-war 
period with high receivables may 
find that inflation has liquidated 
the accounts with cheaper money. 
If, on the other hand, deflation 
comes with harder times, they will 
experience tough sledding liquidat- 
ing the accounts. All in all, ade- 
quate cost control demands that 
you tighten up on credit and col- 
lect receivables promptly now. 
Some printers err in assuming 
that because money is plentiful to- 
day they can give credit lavishly 


and collect “as is.” Credit counsel- 
ors advise greater care than ever in 
credit extension because the winds 
are changing continually and it is 
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* Mayor Means Ray, of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, whose father was a 
printer and one of the early sub- 
scribers of The Inland Printer, noted 
that this publication is observing 
its sixtieth anniversary this year. 
This inspired him to sit at his type- 
writer in the true newspaper man’s 
style, and thump out some comments 
about The Inland Printer and what 
it had meant to his father. 
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Although Mr. Ray is connected 
with the publication of the Cassville 
{Missouri} Democrat, founded many 
years ago by his father, in his letter 
to the editor of The Inland Printer 
he explained that he had not been 
actively identified with printing for 
many years because of political and 
other business interests. However, 
he has a great interest in The Inland 
Printer because of the memories 
which have been stirred. He said, 
in part: 


“It is fitting that the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of The Inland Printer be 
observed, for its existence has truly 
been sixty years of improvement in 
the publishing industry. We all 
know of the great improvement in 
the printing art during that time, 
and it is safe to say that The Inland 
Printer has been more responsible 
for that improvement than any other 
publication. 
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“When a mere boy it was my 
pleasure to ponder old and new 
copies of The Inland Printer which 
was as necessary as a Bible in my 
father’s (Charles Ray) newspaper 
office, the Cassville Democrat. It is 
with much pleasure that I recall his 
watching new employes to see 
whether or not they read The Inland 
Printer. If they did not he would 
invariably say on our short treks 
home to meals at noon and evening: 


***I don’t believe he is going to 
fit in with us.’ 





“We always kept the old copies 
and filed them with much care and 
it was a thought to have our printing 
meet the requirements of the good 
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Mayor Means Ray, of Jefferson City, Missouri, 
Commends The Inland Printer 
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ation. Just remember that having a 
cost system is not all of efficient 
print-shop management. Keep up- 
permost in your mind for the dura- 
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work shown therein from month to 
month. I remember, with much 
pleasure, when two employes of the 
office took first and second places 
in a four-inch single-column adver- 
tisement contest. 


“Our printers were always send- 
ing in copy of our production for 
criticism and it was a pleasure to see 
their faces as they read The Inland 
Printer, for they were invariably 
commended for good work. 


“The Inland Printer of today is 
more valuable in the publishing 
business than it was in the days of 
old. The business is better and if 
we do not keep pace with the times, 
our sign must be taken down. 
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“Here’s to you and wishing The 
Inland Printer many times sixty 
more years of successful existence. 
It deserves all the success it has 
attained.” 


In a separate letter, Mayor Ray 
wrote: “Our business office will 
send you the order for subscription. 
We must have The Inland Printer 
to keep abreast of the times.” 
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An old friend sends anniversary wishes to The Inland Printer and points to its value in years past 


safer to have the money in the till 
than in promises to pay. 

Like our laws, costs are inactive 
things on paper. You'll have to 
vitalize them by standing sentinel 
over every angle of business oper- 


tion that costs must be kept down 
so far under the ceilings that you 
can floor enough profits to keep a 
roof over your head and have some- 
thing left over in the kitty to in- 
vest in war bonds. 
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View of bination roughing and shaving machines and skilled 
workmen who inspect and correct inequality in plates. The 
daylight lighting system is an outstanding feature of this plant 





Illustrating special machines used in preparing original plates 
for molding. These are machines that will prove an important 
factor in many shops, when they become available after war 





Finishing room where every plate is proofed and inspected, 
and all necessary corrections are made. This inspection saves 
much of the press standing time that is usually encountered 
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Plan the Job Before It 
Goes to Press 





An outstanding job of 


production control is 


explained to Craftsmen at Memphis @ By George Greenberger 


work for the J. W. Clement 

Company, Buffalo, New York. 
Further, I would like to state that 
Mr. John D. Taylor is our president, 
and Mr. Lex Claybourn is our ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

By way of explanation, I might 
say that I am superintendent of 
the plant. This, of course, means 
that I am directly responsible to 
Mr. Claybourn. Many of you know 
my “boss.” He is an honorary mem- 
ber of several Craftsmen’s Clubs 
and has devoted a great deal of his 
time to the advancement of Crafts- 
manship. You know that he has a 
very dynamic personality and is, I 
believe, one of the foremost au- 
thorities on letterpress printing to- 
day. Therefore, I consider myself 
very fortunate to be able to work 
with such a man and for such a 
progressive company. 

Of course, we have our little dif- 
ferences. It is very difficult to work 
with a man who has had as much 
experience as Lex, without getting 
into a few minor arguments here 
and there. 


FACE NEW PROBLEMS 

We all must grant that this great 
war has placed on the shoulders of 
men who do job planning and pro- 
duction control a great many prob- 
lems with which they have never 
been confronted up to now. Needless 
to say, there are some eight or ten 
major industries that play a part 
in producing each printed job that 
we see. All this takes coordination 
of effort, materials, and planning, 
and further, at this particular time, 
there is an additional problem of 
employment and personnel rela- 
tions. I am sure none of us is going 
to complain about this, but will do 
the best he can with conditions and 
materials that he has, because this 
plan of action is going to help win 
the war. 

We have already discovered that 
some of the substitutes are far su- 


bd OU HAVE JuST been told that I 


perior to the original materials that 
we have been using for many years, 
and yet, with all this, with forms, 
red tape, and Government regula- 
tions, the customer still wants what 
he wants when he wants it, and it 
is the job of the man in the plan- 
ning department to see that the 
customer gets his job and gets it 
on time. 

We are no different at the Clem- 
ent Company than any other com- 
pany when it comes to job planning 
and production control. That is to 
say, the need is the same in every 
plant, whether large or small: we 
should have a planning depart- 
ment. However, it is the application 
that changes the story. 


PLANT USUALLY AT FAULT 

Contrary to common belief, it is 
my opinion that many of the prob- 
lems concerning the production of 
jobs can be directly traced to the 
plant rather than the office. This 
probably needs explanation. 

It is very difficult, as we all know, 
for a sales manager to refuse a job 
which is dangled before his very 
nose, perhaps the first job for a 
customer whom he has been work- 
ing on for ten years. So the sales 
manager accepts the job and a de- 
livery promise is made, a promise 
that cannot be met, considering all 
the jobs on hand. 

This would not occur if all the 
jobs were planned and laid out on a 
control sheet, showing when each 
job was planned to go to press, 
what machines it was supposed to 
print on, and approximately how 
long it was going to take to run the 
job off. If all jobs received were 
placed on this schedule sheet, and 
a definite production picture were 
available for the sales departments, 
they certainly would come down to 
the office and look at the schedule. 

However, it has been my obser- 
vation that most of us are either 
too lazy to take the necessary pains 
and time to lay out a production 
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schedule, or do not have adequate 
forms to tell the story. I am sure 
that if a sales manager could come 
down to a planning office and see 
the job schedule, he would think 
twice about his delivery promise. I 
believe it is the responsibility of the 
plant to see that this visual produc- 
tion control is readily available. 


HOW THIS PLAN HELPS 

We at the J. W. Clement Com- 
pany have such a plan, and it is 
very interesting to watch the sales 
manager, as well as the salesmen, 
come down and talk about new jobs 
and about some fantastic delivery 
dates, but as soon as they are con- 
fronted with a proposition that if 
this job goes on, several other cus- 
tomers may be disappointed, that 
several other jobs may suffer, they 
think twice about the delivery date 
they are promising. 

Concerning job planning, some- 
times it is very difficult to see where 
the real savings on a job may be; 
as a typical example, it may seem 
to some persons looking through 
our composing room -that we are 
spending a lot of hours being super- 
critical about the kind of type that 
we cast. We endeavor to hold our 
casting machines, that is, linotype, 
monotype, and Ludlow, to a total 
tolerance of one thousandth, that 
is, one-half thousandth either be- 
low or above .918. 


ALL MATERIAL IS ACCURATE 

You will also find that all our 
spacing material is shaved down to 
our adopted standard, and when 
our forms are made up with this 
material and sent to the foundry, 
we can place metal of the proper 
height on top of the spacing mate- 
rial and fill in our foundry forms 
so that we may produce printing 
plates that require little or no fin- 
ishing in the foundry, and there- 
fore require little or no makeready 
in the pressroom. 

There are machines in our plant, 
thanks to the genius of Mr. Clay- 
bourn, that are not to be found in 
any other plant. I can safely say 
that we can produce twice as many 
Square inches of electrotypes in our 
foundry today with the same com- 
plement of men, using Claybourn 
equipment, as we did four years 
ago, before Mr. Claybourn took 
charge. I have heard Lex say that 
machines do not fatigue, but men 
do; that is why we have tried to do 


as many things as possible, me- 
chanically, with modern up-to-date 
machinery, in the production of 
our printing plates. 

We make electros in multiples. 
For example, suppose we had to 
print a 24-page form. In all proba- 
bility, we would make six plates, 
four on, size permitting. This means 
that we would only have to mold 
six plates, hang six plates in the 
tubs, curve six plates, and finish 
six plates as against handling 24 
individual plates or pages. Further, 
this means that we only have to 
hang six plates on the press. Of 
course, we spend time in our foun- 
dry; we spend time making a frame 
so that the pattern plates furnished 
can be laid into this frame and 
molded four on in exact position. 
But think of the tremendous sav- 
ings in pressroom time hanging six 
plates as against twenty-four. 


WORKS OUT IN PRACTICE 

One of our customers came to 
Buffalo to talk about some sched- 
ules which seemed quite impossi- 
ble to me, and he wanted a change 
made. We had the necessary plates 
on hand, and it became apparent 
that the form that was running 
had to be lifted and another put on. 
We talked about price and hours of 
makeready, and he was willing to 
pay for twelve to fourteen hours to 
change the form. Then Mr. Clay- 
bourn took the customer to lunch. 
I will admit that the boss stayed 
out an extra hour, that is, he took 
two hours for lunch. But when he 
came back, we had the form in 
question not only changed over, but 
running, and the customer could 
hardly believe what he saw, and 
asked if we performed miracles. 

No, we do not perform miracles. 
This is the result of modern plan- 
ning and precision manufacture. It 
was done by using plates carefully 
made in our foundry in multiple 
pages in exact position. 


SPEND MONEY TO SAVE MONEY 

I have heard some men say that 
it seemed quite impractical to make 
small runs and put them on a Ro- 
tary printing press. No doubt they 
are worrying about plate costs. But 
just as I said before, the savings 
are not always apparent. Certainly 
we spend money for plates—there 


is no debate about that—but where . 


makeready of ordinary plates might 
take twelve hours, we have the job 


A corner of the Clement chemical laboratory. Here the reac- 
tions of various inks are tested on the paper that has been 
planned for the job, while plates are being prepared for press 


A Claybourn multi-color proof press, where color work is tested 
for the proper ink to match papers to be printed, proper trap- 
ping, registering, and other items, before production starts 


View of the color control room. All color work is inspected 
under uniform lighting conditions, day and night, to guarantee 
that color okays will be matched and the colors held uniform 
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on and off and are ready for the 
next job that is to go on the press. 

Now, just think about a five-color 
printing press, if you will, running 
at a speed of a sheet a second—3,- 
600 an hour times five single color 
impressions, is 18,000 color impres- 
sions an hour, times eight hours a 
day, is 144,000 color impressions in 
a normal eight-hour shift. Com- 
pare this with printing one color at 
a time at 1200 or 1400 impressions 
an hour, wondering what the final 
result is going to be, as compared 
with looking at a finished product 
in full color at the start of the job. 


“WE WERE SKEPTICAL, TOO" 

You don’t have to believe these 
things. You are welcome to visit 
our plant and see for yourself. I 
believe that our Mr. Taylor had a 
great deal of foresight in getting 
Mr. Claybourn to come to Buffalo. 
I will admit that when Mr. Clay- 
bourn first started modernizing and 
changing methods in every depart- 
ment of our company four years 
ago, I was a bit skeptical. But we 
have achieved some amazing re- 
sults, and the test seems to be that 
we are running twenty-four hours 
a day, at least six days a week. 

Another point that might be well 
to keep in mind is that the mechan- 
ical problems are not all the prob- 
lems. There are chemical problems 
as well. That is why we have two 
complete laboratories that do noth- 
ing but experiment with ink, paper, 
and offset problems. After all, the 
printing press only codrdinates pa- 
per and ink to produce a printed 
product, and there is a lot of chem- 
istry that takes place between the 
rollers, printing plate, ink, and pa- 
per. Some inks, especially the blues, 
attack copper plates. Some papers 
have no receptivity to certain inks. 
Certain inks will pick the surface of 
the paper, and the pressroom is not 
a laboratory. That is where the job 
planning and production control 
come in. 


HAVE PLATES READY TO PRINT 

All this should be worked out be- 
forehand. Plates should be care- 
fully made and a proof sent down 
to the pressroom with these plates. 
These proofs have a purpose. They 
should prove the printing quality 
of the plate. We have a high priced 
pressman proving up our plates in 
the foundry. It is his job to see that 
the plates are proved up on the 
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stock that is going to be used to 
print the job. It is his job to see 
that the plates will print. I have 
visited some foundries and have 
observed a proof boy pulling proofs 
on an old proof press, proofs that 
could be used for mats, proofs that 
mean nothing insofar as the qual- 
ity of the plate is concerned. This 
material is delivered to the printer. 

I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. There are many foundries 
that produce excellent plates, but 
there are some that not only for- 
get about the printer’s problems, 
but never visit a printing plant to 
see what happens to the materials 
furnished. That is why we have a 


job for a lonely heart 


Woman-power is becoming 

scarce in the Southwest, 
judging by an advertisement of 
Woodson Scott, lumber dealer, 
Paris, Texas, who sought a sec- 
retary through the Dallas Times- 
Herald. Mr. Scott, with a sense 


of humor, frankly admitted that 
the national emergency makes 
it imperative to accept a reason- 
able facsimile of a secretary. 
His advertisement: 


“T am in the market for a lady who 
can read, write and spell. She must 
be capable of keeping accounts 
receivable, good typist, and, God 
willing, not be an eyesore—al- 
though she would not be expected 
to mix pleasure with business. 

“We will consider anything 
from operatic sopranos to Ph.D.’s. 
The salary is contingent upon re- 
sults. We are making money and 
don’t expect anyone to starve, but 
we won’t turn the business over to 
her the first day. 

“We will assist in locating a 
place to live, and if interested in 
soldiers we can arrange for her to 
meet 50 to 60 thousand, so long 
as it does not interfere with the 
profitable continuation of the 
lumber business.” 


By way of Printer's Ink cemes this copy gem, 
showing attraction of truth, particularly today 





pressman who uses the precision 
proof press to prove up every plate 
sent to the pressroom. If there are 
any corrections to be made, they 
are not made in the pressroom 
where hourly costs are very high, 
but they are made in the foundry 
where they should be. That is what 
I mean when I say the pressroom is 
not to be used as a laboratory. 
Further, if we have any jobs that 
are complicated and may present 
problems, we plan them step by 
step, decide on kind of engravings 
we want, ink, paper, special treat- 
ment of plates. We decide whether 
or not the job should be proved up 
on our four-color proof press. All 
this work is done beforehand. 


SYSTEM MUST BE SIMPLE 

Doing all these things, we should 
keep in mind that simplicity and 
straight thinking are of utmost im- 
portance. This is true of production 
planning systems as well as ma- 
chinery. Simplicity is the essence 
of good production control. Every 
additional and unnecessary detail 
means more work, higher costs and 
a greater possibility for failure un- 
der stress and strain. 

This brings to mind that it is 
not only the responsibility of the 
plant to produce the job, but also 
to see that the jobs are turned 
through for billing. In other words, 
a production control system should 
be so designed that it will follow a 
job through the plant from the very 
first operation to the last opera- 
tion, including turning the order 
envelope through to the office. I 
have worked in plants where the 
jobs have been carefully planned 
and excellently produced, but the 
customer was not billed until many 
months afterwards, or until the 
treasurer of the company discov- 
ered this fact and called a general 
meeting of all persons concerned. 


PROPER EQUIPMENT IS NECESSARY 

May I say in closing that produc- 
tion control and job planning—and 
all I have been saying about it— 
has no meaning unless our plants 
have the proper equipment to pro- 
duce the job. 

And again, I would like to say 
that the customer wants what he 
wants when he wants it. It is our 
job to see that he gets it no matter 
in what plant we work and against 
all the obstacles and hurdles that 
are set up for us to jump over. 
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HE PRINTING INDUSTRY has long been well 
known for its aggressive, resourceful, 
successful men. It is because we have 
such men in our industry that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been able to continue in good 
health for sixty years. Many other trade maga- 
zines, less fortunate in choosing their fields, 
have gone down to oblivion because a lack of 
farsightedness by the men in their industries 
let those industries fall by the wayside. 
What is more fitting for our anniversary 
than that we honor a few of those successful 
men and women who have made the industry 
what it is, and given THE INLAND PRINTER its 
opportunity to grow and prosper? 
So it is, then, that we celebrate our Sixtieth 
Anniversary by choosing sixty representative 
printers of the United States and Canada, and 


PRINTERS TO KNOW 


| _ ahtttinanedl a hu message from—sixty lading printers 
fo enrich this 60th anniversary issue of The Jikaud Printer | 


honoring them for the part they have played | 
in printing progress. We have collected brief | 
stories of sixty men and women who have 
achieved some measure of success in the indus- | 
try, and have been willing—more or less re- 
luctantly—to tell us how they have attained it. 

The sixty printers are representative of all | 
parts of the United States and Canada; repre- | 
sentative of printing as an art, as a means of | 
communication and agitation; as a method of Hi 
manufacturing useful things; representative of | 
all processes of placing ink on paper and other i 
substances; representative of various methods | 
of salesmanship—but ALL representative of | 
good management and years of successful op- | 
eration in the printing business. 1 

Here are the stories. Let us read them and 
gain from them what inspiration we will. 





































































































Ovid Bell, president and general 
manager of The Ovid Bell Press, 
Fulton, Missouri, began to set 
type at the age of twelve in his 
father’s weekly newspaper office 
in Fulton back in the days when 
the point system and linotype 
machine were being introduced 
to the trade. For more than a 
quarter of a century he edited 
and published a local newspaper 
in Fulton, but gave it up at the 
advice of his physician. Since 
then he has been doing publi- 
cation and book printing for 
others. He even suggested that 
he could do THE INLAND PRINTER 
and please the editors and pub- 
lishers. His guiding principles in 
operating his business are: “Give 
the people who work for us good 
equipment to work with, good 
conditions to work under, and 
good pay for their work; give our 
customers a little more quality 
and service than they have con- 
tracted for; collect whatever is 
due us for the work we do.” 


Irving S. Berlin, president, the 
I. S. Berlin Printing and Litho- 


graphing Company, and the 
Marshall White Press, Chicago, 
sold loose leaf devices to work 
his way through Northwestern 
University where he studied in 
the School of Law. When he 
graduated, instead of practicing 
law he opened a small Gordon 
shop in Dearborn street, in 1920, 
which has grown into the busi- 
ness which now requires 100,000 
square feet of floor space. He 
does a volume of more than $2,- 
000,000 a year. A feature article 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER 
last month about the operations 
of the firm which recently in- 
stalled additional lithographic 
facilities. Studying merchandis- 
ing trends and adapting his or- 
ganizational activities to supply 
advertising printing to many 
merchants and manufacturers 
helped Mr. Berlin achieve the 
success his extensive national 
operations represent. 





Peter A. Binford, president, Me-’ 


tropolitan Printing Company, 
Portland, Oregon, started in the 
printing business as co-owner, 
with his brother, Maurice, in 
1901. Previously, both of them 
worked in a publication plant. 
As owners, they did all the work 
themselves, bought equipment as 
they could, experienced lean 
years but made progress. In 1919 
they took in a third partner, 
Ralph H. Mort, and in 1931 the 
firm began publishing books. 
This branch of the business, 
conducted by Peter Binford, un- 
der the name of Binfords and 
Mort, has published over 200 
titles, and its success is a source 
of much gratification to Mr. 
Binford, who is an ardent book 
lover. His idea of success is for 
a man to choose a worthwhile 
work to do and to apply him- 
self diligently to the task. His 
pioneering in historical books of 
the Northwest was for him such 
a worthwhile task. 


Ray Blattenberger, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Edward Stern 
and Company, Philadelphia, and 
president, United Typothetae of 
America, was born in Philadel- 
phia, in 1892. He started in the 
printing business at the age of 
fourteen, in the pressroom, and 
stayed there five years. By dili- 
gent study he acquired an edu- 
cation, graduating from Temple 
University. In1917 he became as- 
sociated with the Stern organi- 
zation, as a salesman, and for 
three years assumed the job as 
plant manager. His present per- 
sonal sales run over the half 
million dollar mark each year. 
This he attributes to both luck 
and attention to the details con- 
nected with his customers’ busi- 
nesses. Because of such atten- 
tion he developed one account 
from $100 to $100,000. He is ac- 
tive in numerous organizations 
among which are four trade as- 
sociations and several business 
and dinner clubs. 




















A. A. Brentano, president, Kel- 
ler-Crescent Company, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, was born in that 
city in 1884, started his business 
career as a lad in the sales de- 
partment of a stove manufac- 
turing concern, took a corre- 
spondence course in advertising 
and business administration, and 
in 1904 became an advertising 
salesman for Evansville Courier. 
He spent the next sixteen years 
in various capacities. In 1920, he 
resigned from the newspaper to 
become general manager of Kel- 
ler-Crescent Company. He im- 
mediately installed a creative 
advertising service department 
which became successful. He be- 
came president of the firm in 
1924, and attributes his success 
in the printing business to gen- 
eral business and promotional 
experience, plus the fact that he 
had “associates who knew the 
printing business thoroughly and 
yet were open-minded and pro- 
gressive—not hide-bound by the 
traditions of the business.” 


Henry P. Conkey, president, W. 
B. Conkey Company, Hammond, 
Indiana, was born in Chicago in 
1885, educated at Chicago Man- 
ual Training School and the 
University of Chicago. In 1905, 
he entered the printing business 
founded by his father in 1877; 
became secretary in 1912, vice- 
president in 1919, president in 
1923, and has been president and 
treasurer since 1928. The busi- 
ness is housed in a specially 
erected plant, to which it was 
moved at the turn of the cen- 
tury. It is equipped to do book 
manufacturing on the largest 
possible scale, and it has been 
modernized periodically through 
the years. The present Mr. Con- 
key said that his guiding prin- 
ciples handed down as a legacy 
by his father are: “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of success;” 
and, “Never do anything your- 
self that you can hire a man to 
do better, and you, yourself, do 
only those things that no one 
else can do as well.” 


J. N. T. Bulman, president, Bul- 
man Bros., Winnipeg, Saskatch- 
ewan, avers that as a member 
of the second generation in the 
printing business started by his 
father, the late W. J. Bulman, 
in 1892, he was “handed the 
business on a platter as the only 
son.” He became president after 
his father’s death in 1938. The 
Winnipeg plant employs over 
one hundred persons and occu- 
pies a one-story building with 
45,000 square feet of floor space. 
In December, 1930, the company 
purchased a complete plant in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
which is now operated as Bul- 
man Bros. B. C. Lithographing 
and Printing, and both plants 
are operated under the manage- 
ment of the present head of the 
business. The reputation of the 
establishment for high quality 
craftsmanship in “planning, de- 
signing, and producing lithog- 
raphy and printing,’ is such 
that orders are frequently re- 
ceived from outside of Canada. 


George H. Cornelius, president 
and treasurer of the printing 
company that bears his family 
name in Indianapolis, was born 
in 1897, in Washington, D. C., 
where his father worked in the 
Government Printing Offfice. 
When George was a baby his 
father moved back to his na- 
tive state and went into the 
trade composition business, later 
on branching out into general 
printing under the name, Corne- 
lius Printing Company. George 
enrolled in the U.T.A. School of 
Printing in 1919, and became 
a part of his father’s business 
in 1920. His father and his two 
brothers are still partners in 
the firm. Intelligent selling, the 
maintenance of efficient manu- 
facturing equipment, alertness, 
supported by an organization of 
capable, loyal personnel, is the 
combination that in his opinion 
spells success in the printing 
business. He believes in trade 
associations, and served as pres- 
ident of the U.T.A., in 1937-38. 


L. W. Claybourn, executive vice- 
president and director of opera- 
tions, J. W. Clement Company, 
Buffalo, New York, entered the 
graphic arts in 1907, and early in 
his printing career became in- 
terested in precision production. 
He has successively been in the 
printing, electrotyping, and pre- 
cision machinery manufactur- 
ing businesses—and back again 
to printing—always striving for 
better production in letterpress 
color process printing. As a lec- 
turer on precision methods he is 
known throughout the graphic 
arts industry. In 1939 he joined 
the Clement organization, was 
given authority to put his meth- 
ods into full operation, and has 
revolutionized printing methods, 
equipping the plant with high 
speed multi-color rotary presses, 
printing large sheets in four and 
five colors in one operation. One 
principle to win success, as he 
sees it, is to have “the courage 
to discard antiquated machinery 
and processes.” 


Charles Franklin Crain, presi- 
dent and general manager, The 
A. L. Garber Company, Ashland, 
Ohio, started with the company 
in 1900. The company was or- 
ganized in 1879, and operates 
letterpress and offset equipment 
to produce calendars and other 
specialties. In 1923 Mr. Crain be- 
came sales manager, when O. M. 
Garber, son of the founder, as- 
sumed active management. An 
expansion program was started 
which resulted in an increase 
in volume to twenty-five times 
what it was in 1923. After the 
death of O. M. Garber in 1941, 
Mr. Crain became head of the 
organization. His idea of attain- 
ing success in the printing busi- 
ness is to have the right com- 
bination of a man like Mr. Gar- 
ber, who was a genius in print- 
ing production, and a sales staff 
that brings in the business. His 
own record in sales has made 
him outstanding in his field. As 
general manager he is keeping 
the winning combination going. 


C. A. Cobb, president, Ruralist 
Press, Atlanta, Georgia, was born 
on a farm near Prospect, Ten- 
nessee, in 1884. He received a de- 
gree of bachelor of science from 
Mississippi State College, and a 
doctor of science degree from 
Clemson College; he engaged in 
educational work from 1908 to 
1919, and then became editor of 
Southern Ruralist, which owned 
the Ruralist Press. Since 1930 
he has been president of the or- 
ganization. He is active in agri- 
cultural affairs on a national 
basis and is credited with nu- 
merous pioneering projects. He 
also found time to serve as Pres- 
ident of the Georgia Printers 
Association, and emphasizes the 
idea that a good management 
of a printing business “finds its 
ultimate answer in the intelli- 
gent codperation of every indi- 
vidual connected with it; knows 
its territory, its limitations and 
costs, and is faithful in meet- 
ing its responsibilities of service 
to its customers.” 


Rolla Crain, president of Crain 
Printers, Ottawa, Ont., started 
in the printing business in 1894 
with only two employes. Now 
he has 250. In 1915 the firm 
specialized in continuous form 
printing, and in 1934 it became 
associated with The Standard 
Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. During the upward turn, 
much of the specialized equip- 
ment required for the business 
was designed and manufactured 
by Mr. Crain and his associates. 
He said that he always regards 
his employes as “co-workers,” 
who are working with him in- 
stead of for him. Thus he de- 
velops good relations with them 
to which he attributes much of 
his success. Another factor is his 
good health. He considers “in- 
tegrity, codperation, and indus- 
try essential to permanent prog- 
ress.” Concerning THE INLAND 
PrInTER he said: “As a reader of 
THE INLAND PRINTER since 1888, 
it is a pleasure to write these 
few words to you.” 
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John M. Cooper, vice-president, 
Foote and Davies, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was in the banking 
business before he entered the 
printing industry as secretary- 
treasurer of his company with 
responsibility for sales. In that 
and his present capacity he has 
helped to build the concern into 
one of the largest printing con- 
cerns in the entire South. As a 
banker he was trained to study 
economic conditions as trends 
seemed to indicate, and to act 
accordingly. This ability to an- 
ticipate developments has been 
an aid to him in making provi- 
sion for plans of the printing 
business, also in helping cus- 
tomers to arrange for future de- 
velopments by appropriate use 
of printing —all of which has 
helped his printing business. He 
is president of the Atlanta Mas- 
ter Printers Club and as such is 
telling printers to save money 
now for replacement equipment 
to be installed in time to take 
care of post-war business. 








C. H. Dickinson, general man- 
ager of the Ryerson Press, To- 
ronto, Ontario, in his business 
relationships omits his titles as 
an ordained clergyman. He is 
relatively a new comer in the 
printing industry but, in his 
representative capacity as book 
steward of The United Brethren 
Publishing House, speaks with 
authority concerning the affairs 
of The Ryerson Press, which is 
the trade name of the denomi- 
national publishing interests in 
Canada, organized under that 
name in 1829, by Egerton Ryer- 
son. It employs 150 persons in its 
various production capacities. 
Referring to its two-fold mission 
the Reverend Mister Dickinson 
said that the success of the 
printing establishment depends 
upon the quality of its work- 
manship and the efficiency of 
its management, while the suc- 
cess of the publishing branch 
depends upon the wisdom of its 
editors and the breadth and 
quality of its published titles. 





John F. Cuneo, president, Cuneo 
Press and subsidiary companies 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, and New York City, at 
the age of twenty-two years, in 
1907, purchased for $6,600 a de- 
funct: book bindery in Chicago, 
known as Jenkins and George, 
and changed its name to John F. 


Cuneo Company. The $10,000 he 


borrowed from his father to 
swing the deal was all the capi- 
tal he ever invested in the many 
printing enterprises of which he 
is head—all other money having 
come from profits and bankers, 
stockholders, and bondholders. 
He acquired control of the Hen- 
neberry Company, from credi- 
tors; Hearst magazine printing 
contracts; the private printing 
plant of Uihlein’s in Milwaukee; 
also the Butterick plant in New 
York, and the plant of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company in Chi- 
cago, by amazing strokes of dar- 
ing enterprise which resulted in 
his amassing millions of dollars 
in profits. 


Thomas E. Donnelley, chairman 
of the board, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company, was born in 
Chicago in 1867, and entered the 
business in 1889, after gradua- 
tion from Yale University. He 
had acquired skill as a compos- 
itor during vacations, then after 
graduation became successively 
a press feeder, pressman, book- 
keeper, salesman, order clerk, 
then assistant manager. After 
ten years, in 1899, he became 
president upon the death of his 
father. At the time he joined 
the company, it employed 125 
men, and space occupied was a 
loft of 15,000 square feet. The 
business has prospered until now 
it occupies over 1,000,000 square 
feet of space and has 6,000 em- 
ployes, in addition to its branch 
plants in other cities. Printing is 
done by means of letterpress, 
offset-lithographic, sheet-gra- 
vure, and rotagravure processes. 
Mr. Donnelley attributes his suc- 
cess to “enthusiasm, hard work, 
and thoughtful planning.” 





William A. Daley, president, The 
W.S. Gilkey Printing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, started his ca- 
reer as a school teacher, went 
to New York for added educa- 
tion for two years, then went to 
Honduras as assistant general 
manager of The Ulua Commer- 
cial Company and the Concondia 
Mining Company. After a few 
years, he returned to New York 
to become part of the Guggen- 
heim Company and later be- 
came connected with the New 
York Central Railroad. With 
that as a background, he be- 
came connected with the G. E. 
Saeger Printing Company, Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, as general man- 
ager. This firm was reorganized 
and the name changed to The 
W.S. Gilkey Printing Company. 
Its specialty is railroad printing, 
and continuous folded forms. 
“Have friendly contacts with 
employes, discount your invoices, 
establish good credit,” are basic 
principles which contributed to 
Mr. Daley’s success. 


Clarence T. Fairbanks, the pres- 
ident of Edwards and Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chi- 
cago, was born in Concord, New 
Hampshire, and started his busi- 
ness career on the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. He entered commercial 
art, developed a photo-engrav- 
ing business under the name, 
Fairbanks and Frey, became in- 
terested in designing of window 
displays, and in 1912, decided 
lithography was a better field 
of operations. He sold his photo- 
engraving ‘interests, purchased 
an interest in the Edwards and 
Deutsch Lithographing Com- 
pany, became art director, then 
sales manager, and in 1933 be- 
came president. “Have modern 
equipment, because old machines 
are a liability; surround your- 
self with men of skill, have an 
efficient cost system and avoid 
making the same mistake twice,” 
he says, and then adds: “Satisfy 
your customers with the finest 
reproductions possible in the 
lithographing business.” 





William Y. Dear, president, The 
Jersey City Printing Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, was 
born in that city in 1872, grad- 
uated from the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1893, and 
in that year made his present 
connection. From time to time 
he has invented devices used in 
calendar and directory printing 
and has kept installing what he 
calls “precision tools.” His firm 
is equipped with “high speed ro- 
tary presses utilizing flash dry 
ink that produce results equal 
to the best flat press products.” 
He expressed the idea that in- 
créased use of color in printing 
will result in greater improve- 
ments in processes and meth- 
ods. Success was achieved by his 
company because it had the 
good luck to grow up with the 
telephone business, printing di- 
rectories, and because he sur- 
rounded himself with “good men 
who were more capable in their 
particular lines than he could 
ever hope to be.” 





William Stuart Forbes, presi- 
dent, Forbes Lithograph Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, was born in Bos- 
ton, in 1871. He graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, then entered the 
business which was organized 
eighty-one years ago, during the 
Civil War. The plant occupies 
about ten acres of floor space, 
employs 1,000 persons, and is 
now using much of its equip- 
ment to produce millions of war 
posters and other material to 
help speed victory. The policy 
pursued by the company in nor- 
mal times is to replace mechan- 
ical equipment as fast as any 
new precision instruments are 
developed “to supplement the 
artistry of skilled lithograph 
craftsmen.” The business is of a 
creative nature and the firm 
trains its own executive and . 
creative staff personnel. Trends 
in business developments are 
studied so that future proce- 
dures might be anticipated. — 














Alfred B. Geiger, president W. 
F. Hall Printing Company and 
subsidiary companies in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and in Dunellen, 
New Jersey, started in rotagra- 
vure business at Sackett and 
Wilhelms Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Brooklyn, 
in i911; helped install gravure 
plants for the New York Times, 
the Boston Herald, the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and Regensteiner 
Corporation in Chicago. In 1917 
he opened the Hearst gravure 
plant in New York City; in 1919 
was employed by The Rotoprint 
Gravure Company in New York 
City. In 1922 Mr. Geiger opened 
The Chicago Rotoprint Com- 
pany as superintendent, became 
president and general manager 
in 1926; was elected to the board 
of Directors of W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Company in 1933 and presi- 
dent in 1936. He says: “Quality, 
service and fair play are essen- 
tial to successful operation of 
the printing business.” 





Horace T. Hunter, president of 
Maclean Publishing Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, is observing 
his fortieth anniversary with 
the firm this year. Mr. Hunter 
joined the staff as a salesman 
after his graduation in 1903 
from the University of Toronto. 
He worked up successively to 
various executive positions until 
in 1911 he was promoted to the 
general managership and in 1933 
he succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maclean as president. By rea- 
son of his contacts with men in 
various trade, professional, and 
governmental groups, his active 
work in associations, and his ex- 
tensive travels, he has developed 
broad progressive policies which 
he applies to business. He insists 
that the executives responsible 
to him for operations “must be 
modern in methods and service, 
but old-fashioned in one all-im- 
portant essential—integrity.” A 
successful printer, he feels, must 
be a businessman, artist, advi- 
sor, teacher, and student. 
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Augustus E. Giegengack, public 
printer of the United States, 
who hails from New York City, 
where he learned the printing 
business, operates the biggest 
printing plant in the world at 
Washington, D. C., doing a vol- 
ume of $25,000,000 a year, and 
buys from outside commercial 
printers—during the war—from 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000 of vol- 
ume a year. In the operations of 
the G.P.O. he employs 8,500 per- 
sons. His success is due to his 
ability to pick capable key men 
to manage affairs, and to his 
calm, analytical attitude and his 
decisive actions in emergencies. 
He knows the laws under which 
he operates, depends upon his 
trusted advisers, keeps informed 
about all operations, and knows 
the strategy of Washingtonians. 
He was instrumental in erecting 
the $5,000,000 addition to the 
G.P.O., which has been helpful 
in meeting the demands of war 
agencies for more and more 
printing. 





Benjamin Franklin James, the 
president of Franklin Printing 
Company of Philadelphia, born 
in that city, entered the photo- 
engraving business in 1908 as 
vice-president of one company, 
organized another in 1921, which 
in 1929 was merged into the 
Philadelphia - Weeks Engraving 
Company, of which he became 
president. In 1935 he was made 
president of the Franklin Print- 
ing Company which has passed 
through many hands since it 
was organized in 1728 by Benja- 
min Franklin. Under his guid- 
ance the company has main- 
tained a progressive program of 
replacement of equipment by 
which it is kept up-to-date. Mr. 
James capitalizes upon the fact 
that his given names are the 
same as the original owner of 
the plant. He has many connec- 
tions in civic and trade groups 
and his prominence in public 
life publicizes his business. This 
is in line with the policy and 
example of the orginal Franklin. 
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Miss Agnes G. Handley, man- 
ager and principal owner, Met- 
ropolitan Press Printing Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, be- 
came associated with the busi- 
ness in 1909. She started with 
office detail, and in 1916 be- 
came general manager. In 1919 
she and her brother purchased 
the company, which now is said 
to be the largest plant of its 
kind in the Pacific Northwest, 
producing among other things 
the Seattle Shopping News. Miss 
Handley is also active in civic 
affairs. About her success in the 
graphic arts she says this: “A 
competent staff, given proper 
authority, and backed up in its 
decisions by management, is the 
main generator of success. An- 
other important element of suc- 
cessful printing plant manage- 
ment is a thorough knowledge 
and use of cost factors in the 
business. Accurate cost records, 
constantly maintained, point the 
way to efficient and profitable 
operation.” 


Harry G. Kable, president, Kable 
Brothers Company, whose large 
printing establishment grew in 
a cornfield at Mount Morris, Illi- 
nois, started in the business 
with his twin brother, Harvey J., 
in 1898. Evolution of the plant 
from a country weekly outfit to 
a firm doing more than $3,000,- 
000 volume of work each year 
was due to an idea of furnish- 
ing capable editorial service to 
the amateur editors of fraternal 
publications. As the business in- 
creased with fraternal societies, 
papers were standardized. With 
profits came further develop- 
ments in modern plant equip- 
ment, more extensive sales ef- 
forts, wider zones of influence, 
intelligent advertising and pub- 
licity—until more than 1700 per- 
sons found employment on the 
day and night shifts. While both 
twins were working—Harvey J. 
died in 1931—they exchanged 
jobs each year. The talent and 
equipment includes everything 
for letterpress and rotagravure. 
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A. B. Hirschfeld, who operates 
his printing business under the 
name of A. B. Hirschfeld Press, 
Denver, started a print shop of 
his own when he was seventeen 
years of age. He prospered in a 
small way with his own press, 
then joined in partnership with 
a “too-thirsty” printer and went 
broke. After working for a while 
for others, he again started in 
business, hired a newsboy to help 
him and prospered. The news- 
boy is now one of his executives. 
Hirschfeld practices economy 
but “plunges” when more effi- 
cient equipment is offered. Op- 
timistic in his viewpoint, he not 
only advocates use of printing to 
interest people in promotion of 
ideas, but practices it in advanc- 
ing his business and political in- 
terests. He has been a state sen- 
ator for ten years and believes 
business men generally should 
pay more attention to Govern- 
ment, and to the men who enact 
the laws under which business 
men must operate their affairs. 








Ray Lawson, president, Lawson 
and Jones, London, Ontario, also 
president, International Litho- 
graphing Company, of Toronto; 
Canadian Sales-Check Com- 
pany, Toronto; Lawson Litho- 
graphing Company, Montreal; 
Royal Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Limited, Halifax, 
also the controlling executive in 
numerous other enterprises out- 
side the graphic arts, including 
aircraft construction, was born 
in London, Ontario, in 1886. He 
was educated in Collegiate In- 
stitute, London, entered business 
in that city, and when asked 
what are his hobbies, answered: 
“Business.” He works on the old 
principle that his success in the 
printing industry, like success in 
his other businesses, is due to 
concentration and hard work, 
with proper thought to be given 
to equipment, general efficiency, 
and the encouragement of em- 
ployes from office boy to super- 
intendent that each is on a par 
with those of a competitor. 
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Harvey F. Mack, president, Mack 
Printing Company, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, was born, educat- 
ed and has always worked in 
the locality in which he now 
operates his business which spe- 
cializes in publications, scien- 
tific books, and catalogs. He 
started his business career as a 
clerk and secretary with three 
concerns before he became of- 
fice manager of the Chemical 
Publishing Company in 1901. In 
1902 he became part owner and 
later he became owner of the 
Eschenbach Printing Company, 
which he changed in 1926 to its 
present form. His early experi- 
ence gave him opportunities of 
observing methods employed by 
successful business men. He op- 
erates his business with the idea 
that quality of the product must 
meet the standards of the maker 
and buyer; that definite agree- 
ments must be entered into be- 
tween buyer and seller; and that 
the “third dimension in business 
is the heart put into our work.” 





H. E. Milliken, president, Omaha 
Printing Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, first saw the light of day 
on a farm in Bureau County, 
Illinois, and as a child, in the 
early 1880s, was taken to Ne- 
braska. After his high school 
work he became a clerk with a 
stockyards concern, tried rail- 
roading, and then became book- 
keeper for the Omaha Printing 
Company. Because he had sales 
ability, he was trained for sales 
work and became manager pro 
tem of the business. Later, he 
joined W. E. Wroe Paper Com- 
pany, in Chicago, but after four 
years returned to Omaha, where 
he joined the K. B. Printing 
Company as part owner with 
Joe B. Redfield. After nineteen 
years, he returned to the Omaha 
Printing Company, in 1927. In 
his opinion, talent is not enough 
to achieve success, but talent 
must be applied to a given task 
with persistence and some in- 
telligence. “Press On,” is one of 
his mottoes. 











Gerald Markham, vice-president 
and managing director of The 
Federated Press, of Montreal, 
organized in 1909, devotes much 
of his time to the advancement 
of the industry as a whole. He is 
a past president of the Canad- 
ian Lithographers Association, 


also of the Employing Printers . 


Association of Montreal; chair- 
man of the negotiating com- 
mittee of the Canadian litho- 
graphing industry, and is a past 
chairman of the Quebec Print- 
ing Parity Committee, as well 
as the present chairman of the 
Lithographing Parity Commit- 
tee. These “parity” bodies are 
administrative agencies of the 
industries of the Province of 
Quebec in all matters pertaining 
to labor. Qualities that lead to 
success, according to Mr. Mark- 
ham, are organizing ability, 
financial acumen, vision to plan 
ahead, foresight to provide for 
changes in methods and proc- 
esses, and wisdom to provide for 
the ups and downs in business. 


L. Franklin Moore, president of 
The Stone Printing and Manu- 
facturing Company, in Roanoke, 
Virginia, realized five years ago 
when he took over the fifty- 
year-old business that it needed 
modernization of equipment and 
operational methods; improve- 
ment of the cost accounting sys- 
tem, and building up of its sales 
organization. Old presses were 
replaced with new, employes 
were reorganized, and sales have 
been doubled since 1936. His 
background includes graduation 
in 1911 from the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, several years work 
in the construction business and 
military service overseasin World 
War I. When he returned, he 
settled in Roanoke in 1920, took 
over an insolvent iron foundry, 
and over a period of years paid 
its debts and built it up into a 
successful enterprise. In 1938, 
after the death of Edward L. 
Stone, founder of the printing 
concern, Mr. Moore was called 
to head the business. 








J. Horace McFarland, founder, 
Mount Pleasant Press, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, born Sep- 
tember 24, 1859, established him- 
self in the printing business on 
January 1, 1878. He was actively 
associated with William Kurtz, 
who in 1893 obtained a patent 
covering the making of three- 
color process plates. Mr. McFar- 
land, in later years, applied his 
color process knowledge to his 
reproductions of flowers and spe- 
cialized in horticultural print- 
ing, and has written books and 
lectured on the subject. He per- 
sonally has taken thousands of 
photographs of roses which he 
has reproduced in natural col- 
ors. At eighty-four Mr. McFar- 
land is keenly interested in his 
hobbies and business. He said he 
has known THE INLAND PRINTER 
for the sixty years of its history. 
(An article by Mr. McFarland 
appeared in the August issue.) 
One prime requisite for success 
in the printing business, he says, 
is to want to be a printer. 





J. M. Motschall, president, Mot- 
schall Company, also treasurer 
of Graphic Arts Process Corpo- 
ration and president of Jourdan 
Company, trade binders—all in 
Detroit—has developed his vol- 
ume of business to practically 
$1,000,000 annually in factory 
forms, parts books, and instruc- 
tion manuals in black and white 
in the past thirty years. Twenty 
years ago he added offset equip- 
ment to do factory forms, the 
first of its kind in Detroit. Now 
through the Graphic Arts Proc- 
ess Corporation he does lithog- 
raphy in colors, most of which 
at present is used by our armed 
forces, an entire floor of his 
building being devoted to it. His 
own working day is twelve hours 
or more, and hard work is his 
habit. He has surrounded him- 
self with a young organization 
to keep the firm’s viewpoint 
fresh, enthusiastic, and vigor- 
ous, and relies upon his own 
conservatism to provide neces- 
sary balance. 





F. C. Merrick, president, A. S. 
Gilman, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
born in Willoughby, Ohio, in 
1874, graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1897, spent 
four years in business in New 
York City, and in 1901 returned 
to Ohio to become connected 
with the Gilman organization 
where he started to learn the 
printing business by doing office 
work. In 1906 he became a di- 
rector and treasurer, in 1917 
vice-president, and in 1928 he 
was made president. He attrib- 
utes the success of the organ- 
ization to the vision, inventive 
genius, and business courage of 
A. S. Gilman, who founded the 
business in 1893, as well as to 
the competent and loyal staff. 
Another success factor is the 
policy of the firm of scrapping 
machinery and equipment when 
it falls short of being the most 
efficient. With such personnel 
and equipment, the organization 
is enabled to give prompt serv- 
ice at a fair price to customers. 





L. J. Navran, president of the 
Burd and Fletcher Company, in 
Kansas City, Missouri, became 
connected with the company as 
an errand boy forty years ago. 
The company itself will be sixty 
years old in two years. Mr. Nav- 
ran held various jobs with other 
firms previously but one day 
Benjamin Franklin Burd offered 
him $10 a week with a raise of a 
dollar each three months for a 
year, to ascertain whether Nav- 
ran was suited to the printing 
business. The business occupies 
its own six story building—130,- 
000 square feet of floor space. It 
employs about 300 persons. Mr. 
Navran has observed that the 
major weakness in operation of 
printing plants has been the 
executive and selling end, not 
the production part of the busi- 
ness. He attributes the success 
of his company and its long life 
to a knowledge of costs, courage 
in asking proper prices for jobs 
and in refusing orders involving 
probable losses. 
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A. F. Oakes, Jr., president-trea- 
surer, the Charles Francis Press, 
New York City, has temporarily 
laid aside his printing responsi- 
bilities as a result of his having 
been called to the armed service 
of our country. He plans to re- 
sume his place in the printing 
business when Uncle Sam says 
the war is over. He started as a 
clerk with the Charles Francis 
Press in 1926, after graduation 
from Georgetown University, in 
Washington, successively was 
estimator, production manager, 
salesman, secretary - treasurer, 
and general manager, and then 
president. A modernization plan 
was being put into effect, but 
was halted by the war. The per- 
sonnel of the company is organ- 
ized on a codperative basis, and 
it is functioning progressively 
and successfully in doing war 
production printing while the 
head of the organization is serv- 
ing Uncle Sam in person. Next 
year the firm will observe its 
fiftieth anniversary. 


William S. Pfaff, of Searcy and 
Pfaff, Limited, in New Orleans, 
was “born” in the printing busi- 
ness, and when in 1910 he fin- 
ished his school years, which 
included four years of study 
in commercial procedure, his 
father, who frequently signed 
himself “Bilfaf” sent him to the 
then U.T.A. School of Printing, 
at Indianapolis, where he grad- 
uated in 1912. Then he went to 
work with his father. Among 
other things he produced a book 
in 1927, dedicated it to his dad, 
and presented the limited edi- 
tion of 310 copies to appreciative 
friends. It is titled “The Pith of 
Franklin’s Letters.” “To achieve 
even a fair measure of success 
in the printing business,’ he 
said, “a good bookkeeping and 
accounting system is necessary. 
This fact was recognized by my 
father early in his career as 
head of one of the largest shops 
in the South.” The younger 
“Bilfaf” succeeded his father as 
its head. 


Harry O. Owen, president, C. O. 
Owen & Company, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Engdahl Bind- 
ery, Chicago, was born in Chi- 
cago, October 10, 1891. In 1909 
he entered the printing business 
established by his father in 1888, 
and became president in 1928. 
The firm specializes in catalog 
and edition book printing and 
binding. Mr. Owen has attained 
national prominence by reason 
of his promoting good working 
agreements with union labor 
through the Printers National 
Association of which he is a 
vice-president, and the Franklin 
Association of Chicago, of which 
he served as president several 
terms. During N.R.A., he served 
as chairman of the Zone Con- 
trol Board and as member of 
National Code Administration. 
He is vice-president of Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois. His 
interest in all trade association 
work is to help promote “sound 
business practices among print- 
ers”—his basic success principle. 


Jacques Pollack, president and 
treasurer, the Arrow Press, New 
York City, operates his business 
with three definite ideas kept in 
mind. They are specialization, 
standardization, and elimina- 
tion of units not utilized to their 
full productive capacity. His spe- 
cialization is in sales promotion- 
al material printed in color, and 
to do it he has installed modern 
equipment which produces qual- 
ity printing economically. Stand- 
ardizing equipment as to make 
and size makes it possible for 
him to produce a larger volume 
with fewer presses of the same 
size than formerly with a larger 
number of presses of varying 
sizes. Because not enough vol- 
ume is done to keep a well- 
equipped bindery operating ata 
profit, he has eliminated his 
bindery. “The units not utilized 
to their full capacity are the 
leeches that bleed the dollars 
out of the profitable productive 
equipment,” is one of his guiding 
principles. 


Elbridge W. Palmer, president, 
the Kingsport Press, book manu- 
facturer, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
grew up in Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. He graduated from 
high school in 1905, entered the 
employ of The Plimpton Press, 
became successively stenogra- 
pher, clerk and junior executive, 
and in such jobs acquired an 
all-round practical technique 
in every phase of printing and 
book production, including cost- 
finding, production planning, 
selling, and business manage- 
ment. In 1909 he joined J. F. 
Tapley Company, in New York 
City, where he successively be- 
came production manager, sales 
manager, general manager, then 
president. In 1925 he took over 
the management of Kingsport 
Press, which has since become 
America’s largest plant engaged 
exclusively in book production. 
Concerning success, he believes 
“there is no substitute for all- 
round, practical training in 
every avenue of the industry.” 


Theodore Regensteiner, founder 
and chairman of the board of 
Regensteiner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has had a colorful career 
as an inventor, developer of col- 
ortype printing, and recently as 
author of his autobiography, 
“My First Seventy-Five Years.” 
He came to the United States 
as an immigrant at fifteen, suc- 
cessively became artist, map 
maker, photoengraver, printer; 
introduced commercially three- 
and four-color process printing; 
organized American Three-Color 
Company; helped to organize 
American Colortype Company; 
withdrew from that firm and or- 
ganized the company that bears 
his name today; introduced ro- 
tagravure to newspapers; pio- 
neered in deep-etch offset print- 
ing. He made a fortune, and at 
seventy-five years of age is ac- 
tive in business. He suggests 
that if printers want to be saved 
from taking a loss in the print- 
ing business, they should never 
take a risk. 


William M. Passano, treasurer 
and general manager, Waverly 
Press, Baltimore, in 1923 joined 
the organization with which the 
family name has been associ- 
ated for many years. That year 
he graduated from the Johns 
Hopkins University as a mech- 
anical engineer. With the idea 
of applying engineering prin- 
ciples, he studied all operations 
in connection with printing pro- 
duction with results that added 
to the efficiency of the estab- 
lishment. He believes that scien- 
tific management and engineer- 
ing methods are as applicable to 
the printing industry as they are 
to other fields of manufactur- 
ing. Craftsmen who participated 
in discussions at the recent in- 
ternational convention at Mem- 
phis referred to efficient operat- 
ing methods which they had ob- 
served in the plant of the Wav- 
erly Press which they visited 
two years ago at the time of the 
Baltimore convention. Mr. Pas- 
sano is now serving with W.P.B. 


Harold Rein, president of The 
Rein Company, Houston, Texas, 
was born in Elgin, Illinois, and 
was taken as a child to Texas, 
where his father started a coun- 
try newspaper. There Mr. Rein 
learned to be a printer. In 1906 
the family sold the newspaper, 
moved to Houston, and started 
the present printing company 
which has been operating since. 
While a general line of commer- 
cial printing has kept the plant 
on a good working basis, special- 
ties have changed. The college 
annuals were profitable until 
tough competition caused the 
firm to drop them. Then a real 
estate boom in Houston gave the 
firm much real estate advertis- 
ing. Then business was devel- 
oped with advertising agencies 
—creative direct mail products. 
Now the firm specializes in form 
printing and Mr. Rein reports 
the plant is doing a larger vol- 
ume and making more money 
than when it was doing adver- 
tising printing. 
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A. B. Roe, president, The McBee 
Company, Athens, Ohio, gradu- 
ated from the University of 
Pennsylvania, joined the McCool 
Typewriter Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, became con- 
nected in 1910 with The McBee 
Binder Company which made 
records-binding machines and 
binders for railroads. Mr. Roe 
became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and under his ad- 
ministration, in 1925, the com- 
pany began the manufacture of 
ruled and printed accounting 
cards and forms for use with 
McBee binders. This business 
grew rapidly. In 1931, following 
the death of Henry Zenner, who 
with C. F. McBee had founded 
the business in 1905, Mr. Roe 
became the president. In 1932, 
the name of the company was 
changed to its present form. Mr. 
Roe’s idea of success is to de- 
termine what line of printing to 
do, become equipped for that 
line, and use imagination and 
initiative in management. 





Frank J. Smith, president, John 
P. Smith Company, Rochester, 
New York, was born in that city 
in 1885, entered his father’s 
business when eighteen, became 
superintendent of the plant at 
twenty-five, got a line on the 
office end as secretary-treasurer 
for five years, and became presi- 
dent of the business in 1922. He 
became active in trade associa- 
tion work, and was president of 
United Typothetae of America, 
1928-’29; again in 1934-’35. He 
said about himself that he was 
born with printer’s ink in his 
blood. His primary interest has 
been to maintain the standards 
of superior quality and service 
which his father set. He is inter- 
ested in civic affairs and makes 
good contacts. Here is his suc- 
cess idea: “Keep pace with in- 
dustry and the tempo of the 
times; never forget that careful 
craftsmanship — faithful repro- 
duction, accurate proofreading, 
attention to every detail—pro- 
duces excellence.” 








Luther C. Rogers, chairman of 
the board of Printing Products 
Corporation, Chicago, after edu- 
cation in Knox College, Gales- 
burg, entered the printing busi- 
ness in Chicago as a bookkeep- 
er in 1891, organized the Rogers 
and Hall Company in 1898, in 
1912 erected the ten-story build- 
ing that houses the plant. In 
1906, William Hartman organ- 
ized the Ben Franklin Club and 
insisted that printers should sell 
products at a profit on the basis 
of knowing their costs, and Mr. 
Rogers as an accountant helped 
to develop a cost accounting 
system which became the basis 
of the U.T.A. system. In 1921, 
his firm name was changed. He 
owns and operates a dairy farm 
of 240 acres near Hinsdale, Il- 
linois. Being an analyst, Mr. 
Rogers learned much about suc- 
cess by analyzing why men 
failed in the printing business. 
“Know your costs, maintain 
good employe relations, sell at a 
profit,” is his guide to success. 





Emil F. Schmidt, president, The 
E. F. Schmidt Company, Mil- 
waukee, organized his company 
in 1923, at the age of twenty- 
eight, without knowledge of the 
mechanics of the business. He 
claims this as one reason for 
his success because it enabled 
him to see beyond shop work 
and learn the business principles 
back of operations. To this view- 
point, he attributes his success 
in developing within twenty 
years the business that started 
in a small space—the “prover- 
bial hole-in-the-wall,’—which 
now occupies a six-story build- 
ing. Among ideas he applies to 
his operations are that printing 
is a service business; every job 
must be custom-built; that each 
job requires planning as well as 
production by people with com- 
plete “know-how”; that a printer 
must take full responsibility off 
the customer’s shoulders; that a 
printer should always give his 
customers his best service and 
thus beat the “price bugaboo.” 
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C. C. Ronalds, founder and pres- 
ident of The Ronalds Company, 
Montreal, attributes his passion 
for fine printing to his early as- 
sociation with Fred and Bertha 
Goudy. In 1910 he left the sales 
managership of the American 
Bank Note Company in New 
York to become managing di- 
rector of The Herald Press in 
Montreal, and founded his own 
business in 1919. He is a leading 
exponent of fine printing and 
direct mail advertising in Can- 
ada, and nothing gives him 
greater delight than to produce 
work exemplifying the highest 
traditions of the printing art. 
He makes it a practice to be up 
by six o’clock in the morning 
and at his desk at seven, so that 
he can get away for recreation 
and exercise by midafternoon. 
Now in his sixtieth year, he has 
often said that time “wasted” in 
exercise has been like “bread 
cast upon the waters” returning 
to him a hundredfold in health 
and energy for a ripe old age. 


Julius Schmidt, president, The 
Eddy Press Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, was born in Manor, West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, 
was educated in Pittsburgh, ac- 
quired selling experience as a 
newsboy, then became a Western 
Union messenger, and in 1909 
entered the printing department 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 
He did office work, and gradu- 
ated into the position of pro- 
duction manager of the adver- 
tising department. To become 
better qualified for his work he 
took evening work in Carnegie 
School of Printing. In 1916, he 
became connected as salesman, 
in the Pittsburgh territory, with 
The Eddy Press Corporation, 
then in Maryland, and in 1919 
he induced the management to 
move its plant to Pittsburgh. In 
1929 he became the president 
and general manager. He insists 
on quality printing, and believes 
“little things done right win and 
hold customers.” 









Fred W. Runge, president, The 
Runge Press, Ottawa, Ontario, 
was a “devil” at sixteen for a 
lumber town—Pembroke—news- 
paper. Subsequently he worked 
on a newspaper owned by the 
Honorable Howard Ferguson, 
who later became premier of 
Ontario. He went to Ottawa and 
worked in two plants as a type- 
setter, and in 1921 started his 
own plant, The Modern Press, 
in a new building with new 
equipment “on a shoe string.” 
In January, 1930, he incorpor- 
ated the business under its pres- 
ent name, purchased a building, 
and keeps the plant equipped 
with labor saving devices, doing 
generai printing and binding. He 
indulges in shooting, fishing, and 
golfing in normal times, thus 
mixing his pleasure with busi- 
ness pursuits. He makes labor 
as easy as possible for his em- 
ployes, and works on the prin- 
ciple: “Look after your staff 
well, or else don’t expect much 
from them.” 





R. M. Spencer, president, The 
Davis Press, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, joined the organization 
forty-two years ago as a “print- 
er’s devil,” worked his way up 
to the superintendency, then to 
the presidency. He operates on a 
creative selling plan, developing 
campaigns for customers, with 
his production department do- 
ing good team-work. He gets in- 
spiration for a better business 
life from his association with 
men of ideas and from books, 
and is trade association-minded. 
This is evidenced by his belong- 
ing to the Typothetae, Advertis- 
ing Club, Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, the Industrial 
Advertising Association and Ellis 
Plan Associates. These connec- 
tions help him to develop the 
brains of the men in his organ- 
ization whose brain products are 
subject to billing like production 
from machines. His success com- 
bination as he works it, consists 
of factual knowledge and codép- 
eration of office and shop staffs. 
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W. W. Southam, vice-president 
and managing director of the 
Southam Press, Montreal, was 
born in London, Ontario, in 1882. 
After he graduated from high 
school he entered his father’s 
printing and lithographing busi- 
ness, and stayed until his father 
sold the business and retired, in 
1907. He attributes his stand- 
ards in life to the quality pro- 
duction his father insisted upon 
in the business, as well as to the 
teachings of his mother, whose 
Bible “was her sheet anchor in 
good times and in bad times.” 
Following his father’s retire- 
ment from the printing business 
in London, Ontario, he joined 
his cousin, F. N. Southam, in 
Montreal, in what was then 
Southam Limited. This company 
expanded until it has plants 
in Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
and Vancouver. He said that 
“trading on a basis mutually 
satisfactory to buyer and seller 
contributed to this result.” 


Edward H. Wadewitz, president 
and general manager, the West- 
ern Printing and Lithographing 
Company, in Racine, Wisconsin, 
entered the business in 1906 in 
a basement print shop in Racine. 
In 1909, it was incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000, and became 
known by its present name. He 
became secretary-treasurer. The 
company expanded its interests 
to include an electrotype foun- 
dry, photo-engraving plant, lith- 
ographing equipment, playing 
card manufacturing facilities, a 
book bindery, and box factory. 
In 1928 the company moved into 
its own building, and in 1935 Mr. 
Wadewitz became president of 
the parent company and its sub- 
Ssidiaries, including the Whitman 
Publishing Company and West- 
ern Playing Card Company. It 
operates a branch plant in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Mr. 
Wadewitz attributes his success 
to “hard work, common horse 
sense and investing in new ma- 
chinery and methods.” 


Edward H. Sutton, vice-presi- 
dent and director of William G. 
Johnston Company, Pittsburgh, 
entered the printing industry in 
1908 and became associated with 
the Johnston organization in 
1929. This establishment adver- 
tises itself as: “A Printing House 
of Distinction Since 1818.” An- 
other line is: “No Job too large 
or too small for the Johnston 
Service Organization.” The cele- 
bration of its 125th anniversary 
was observed beginning Sunday, 
September 12, with a dinner to 
all employes. Mr. Sutton’s idea 
of management of a printing 
business is that solicitation of 
orders should be limited to the 
work which can be produced ef- 
ficiently and satisfactorily. An- 
other basic idea is that a sales- 
man in his character and ap- 
proach is looked upon as being 
a reflection of his house and 
should be governed accordingly. 
Definite planning of work and 
improvement of its quality also 
contribute to his success. 


Charles M. Winchester, for fifty- 
seven years a leader in the 
graphic arts, was born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, April 2, 
1867. He learned the trade in 
Dayton, Ohio, served as proof- 
reader, became foreman of The 
Werner Company in Akron, went 
to New York City, became the 
foreman of the book composing 
room of the Wynkoop-Hallen- 
beck-Crawford Company, and in 
1896 went to Albany as branch 
manager. In 1900 the J. B. Lyon 
Company purchased the Albany 
branch of its competitor, and 
took over Mr. Winchester as its 
vice-president. In 1916, he with 
Ernest A. Barvoets, purchased 
the Lyon interest and became 
president. For the next twenty 
years he carried on an expand- 
ing policy, which was climaxed 
by the purchase of the McGraw- 
Hill plant in 1936. His six sons 
are now active in the Williams 
Press which took over the Lyon 
Company in 1941, at which time 
Mr. Winchester retired. 


Roy L. Thompson, president of 
Democrat Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was born in Drew 
County, Arkansas, and will be 
seventy-five years of age when 
this reaches the eyes of readers. 
His contacts have been such as 
to give him desirable promi- 
nence in the community, with 
resulting good will for his com- 
pany. He is a director of several 
large corporations, and the big- 
gest stockholder in the Little 
Rock Baseball club. He is a 
friend “in time of need” to many 
persons, and directs them to the 
right people who can help if he 
is unable to do so himself. He 
attributes the success that has 
been attained in the printing 
business “to the spirit of confi- 
dence instilled in the minds of 
customers.” Continuing he said: 
“It has always been our endeav- 
or to conduct our affairs to 
please the public, and we have 
built a good will which is pro- 
fitable to us.” 


Hamilton Brooks Wood, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Common- 
wealth Press, and treasurer of 
Worcester Lithograph Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was 
born in that city, and as he puts 
it, “was early subjected to the 
allure and horrors of the print- 
ing ink odor.” After graduating 
from college in 1910, he went 
into the composing room of the 
business founded by his father 
in 1882. From there he got his 
hands dirty with ink in other 
departments. Having this first 
hand knowledge, he very early 
learned that managers must be- 
come good business men and 
salesmen to be fully rewarded 
with adequate financial returns. 
He works on the basis of leading 
his organization in work and 
keeping ahead of his customers 
so that they come to him for 
advice. He sent his oldest son 
through the Carnegie School of 
Printing so he can replace the 
father in the business when the 
time comes. 


Louis Traung, the president and 
general manager of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Company, 
Rochester, New York, and San 
Francisco, California, was born 
July 11, 1866. Sixty years ago 
he started in the lithographing 
business, long before the present 
offset process was developed. He 
helped to develop some of the 
features of lithography which 
have advanced the process dur- 
ing his successive service as ap- 
prentice, pressman, foreman, su- 
perintendent, and proprietor. He 
said that he has seen the litho- 
graphic industry grow from the 
old hand press and stone lith- 
ography to the present four- 
color offset press which he was 
instrumental in developing. He 
also developed the Traung Var- 
nish Machine and the Traung 
Precision Hydraulic Transfer 
Press. His organization has 700 
employes. His belief is that 
“vision” is needed for success. 
He is president of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association. 


W. H. Woolnough, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, the 
Southam Press, of Toronto, en- 
tered the printing industry as a 
“cub” salesman in 1913, being 
employed by Brigdens, engrav- 
ers and printers, in Toronto. In 
1927, he became sales manager. 
In 1934 he joined A. McKim, an 
advertising agency, and in 1940 
became assistant manager and 
director of sales for Southam 
Press. In 1942, he assumed his 
present relationship. He believes 
essentials to attaining success 
include a thorough knowledge 
of the printing industry includ- 
ing markets for the products, an 
accurate accounting system, cus- 
tomer confidence, selling at a 
profit, and agreeable employer- 
employe relationships. He avers 
that a good labor policy will oc- 
cupy a much more important 
place in the future than before, 
and management that has al- 
ways considered the welfare of 
its employes has found that it 
pays dividends. 








Threats to Litho Industry Named 


conditions viewed in the light 

of Government regulations 
and the opinions of students of 
wartime economy were considered 
and further study authorized at 
the war conference of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers held at Boston, September 16 
to 18. 

Harry E. Brinkman, of Foto-Lith, 
Cincinnati, was elected president 
of the association, succeeding A. 
G. McCormick, Jr., of the McCor- 
mick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, who was elected a director. 
Rex G. Howard, of the Peoria Blue 
Print and Photopress Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, was elected vice- 
president, and George E. Loder, 
of National Process Company, New 
York City, was reélected treasurer. 
Walter E. Soderstrom is executive 
secretary, with his headquarters in 
New York City, and Captain L. B. 
Montfort, of Washington, is legal 
counsel. Herbert O. Ross, of Ross- 
Gould Company, of St. Louis, was 
named one of the two new di- 
rectors, the other being Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, the retiring president. 


Per and possible post-war 


THREE THINGS TO AFFECT INDUSTRY 

Three threats to the stability of 
the lithographic industry were an- 
alyzed by Secretary Soderstrom in 
his address. They were: 

“The Federal Government’s en- 
couragement of heavy-goods in- 
dustry to manufacture quickly and 
abundantly all types of heavy ma- 
chinery in order to provide em- 
ployment for those men mustered 
out of the armed forces. 

“The quantities of used litho- 
graphic equipment, bought up by 
used-machinery dealers, which may 
be dumped into the lithographic 
and letterpress industries. 

“Easy credit terms granted to 
purchasers by manufacturers and 
dealers, thereby saturating the in- 
dustry with inexperienced operat- 
ors of lithographing plants with 
little or no business background.” 

Mr. Soderstrom said that during 
the past fifteen years the litho- 
graphic industry has grown like 
a weed—unregulated and uncon- 


Walter E. Soderstrom, secretary of 
N. A. P.L., asks Boston convention 
what Government will do after war 
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trolled—and in consequence of the 
lack of experience, insufficient cap- 
ital, incompetent craftsmen, lack 
of knowledge of accounting, hun- 
dreds of these hastily and ill-con- 
sidered ventures “have met with 
the failure they so richly deserved.” 
He referred to the evils they 
wrought to others in the industry 
while they were fighting with poor 
quality work, inadequate prices, and 
total inability to organize their 
production or delivery. 


WILL GOVERNMENT SELL EQUIPMENT? 
Concerning the vast amount of 
lithographic equipment the Gov- 
ernment is operating in its war ef- 
fort, Mr. Soderstrom analyzed the 
situation and asked: “What is the 
Government going to do with the 
vast quantity of lithographic equip- 
ment which it will no longer need? 
Will the Government attempt to 
sell this huge stock of machinery 
quickly to second-hand dealers at 
preposterously low prices? Or will 
the Government, realizing the dis- 
astrous consequences to our indus- 
try of such wholesale dumping, sell 
the machinery gradually over a 
period of two or three years?” 


Mr. Soderstrom analyzed each of 
the other threats and then recom- 
mended that the association should 
authorize a committee to “analyze 
the situation and then bring in a 
factual report and recommenda- 
tions for the future.” 

He suggested that the same ap- 
proach to the problem should be 
made by every other trade associ- 
ation in the graphic arts industry, 
each having a committee to study 
the problem and then to have all 
the committees “combine into one 
joint committee representing the 
entire graphic arts industry.” Thus 
organized, the codrdinated commit- 
tee would be in a position to confer 
with equipment manufacturers. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 

Post-war planning was consid- 
ered from three viewpoints by three 
different speakers. Mrs. Irene Sayre, 
associated with the Army Map Serv- 
ice at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, viewed 
the subject from a broad economic 
standpoint, quoting statistics and 
commentators; Frank Pfeiffer, the 
sales manager of the Reynolds and 
Reynolds company, considered the 
question from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturers now doing war pro- 
duction who will have to reconvert 
their manufacturing facilities and 
sales programs to resume civilian 
peacetime operations; while Harry 
E. Brinkman, president, Foto-Lith, 
presented the subject from the 
viewpoint of the trade association. 
He supported the proposed program 
of Mr. Soderstrom and emphasized 
the need for economic cost and 
production standards, advertising 
and promotion activities, ratio stu- 
dies, regional meetings, wage in- 
formation, and other association 
items of mutual interest. 

John M. Wolff, Jr., chief of the 
lithographic section of the printing 
and publishing division of the War 
Production Board, gave a summary 
of the regulations concerning pa- 
per which required fewer items and 
lighter weights of paper. He said 
that printing and lithographic inks 
are plentiful; that the printing ink 
manufacturers who have stocks of 
aluminum powder, paste, and ink 
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specifically manufactured for print- 
ing purposes may obtain releases 
for them; that machinery manu- 
facturers are restricted in oper- 
ations with the exception that parts 
have been fabricated and only re- 
quire assembly, and that the mak- 
ing of repair parts is limited. 
Front office problems having to 
do with methods of accounting on 
depreciation were presented and 
discussed by J. Kromberg, certified 
public accountant. He said that 
even though 6% per cent “was an 
adequate rate of depreciation when 
plants were working 60 to 70 per 
cent of one shift, it cannot be cor- 
rect when production is 80 or 90 
per cent of two shifts.” He added 
that “if a machine would last nor- 
mally fifteen years under the care 
of a permanent employe and op- 
erated at normal speeds, it will not 
last that long when it is run at top 
speed and is subject to neglect by 
frequently changing personnel. 


DEPRECIATION RATE FASTER 

He remarked that the Treasury 
Department of the Government has 
published charts of depreciation 
rates but that since those rates were 
published, many changes have been 
made in lithographing equipment 
and the Department has qualified 
many of the rates. He said extra 
allowances are permissible for over- 
time and two shift operations, and 
he expressed the opinion that “a 
strong case could be made for a life 
of ten or twelve years for high- 
speed equipment on the basis of 
normal operations, but from that 
should be taken a proper allowance 
for overtime and a second shift.” 

Daniel Arvan, the labor relations 
counsel, gave an address on “Wage 
Stabilization and Essentiality in the 
Lithographic Industry,” in which 
he outlined the bases for giving of 
wage increases under the policy of 
the War Labor Board. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

Plate and pressroom problems re- 
lating to lithographing plants were 
discussed in an address given by 
Joseph Machell, of Stecher-Traung 
Lithographing Company. He asked 
if the production managers under 
the present wartime conditions and 
the consequent change in personnel 
have standardized their instruc- 
tions to newly acquired help. He 
suggested instructions on the job 
to hasten the training of new help. 
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Preparation of Copy for Offset 


Careful copy planning eases operation of offset plant. This series 


will help any printer get off to good start @ By Eugene Sz. john 


@ OFFSET, LIKE LITHOGRAPHY, has 
been called a chemical process; but 
really it is a physico-chemical proc- 
ess based on the lack of affinity be- 
tween grease and water and em- 
ploying simple chemical mixtures 
in the working out of the process. 
Stone lithography is more in the 
nature of a chemical process since 
the special limestone has an affin- 
ity for both grease and water not 
inherent in the zinc and aluminum 
plates used in offset. 

Offset is often termed photo- 
lithography or photolith, a name 
borrowed from the photomechan- 
ical or preparation-of-the-image 
stage of modern stone lithography 
which in turn had been adapted 
from photoengraving. 

Roughly there are two divisions 
of offset printing: planography, the 
more elementary of the two proc- 
esses; and photolith, the more ad- 
vanced and versatile. 


PLANOGRAPHY IS BROAD TERM 

Planography is the word we use 
to describe all printing from plane 
surfaces as distinguished from re- 
lief and intaglio printing and also 
is used in a narrower sense as a 
trade name for the elementary di- 
vision of offset. 

It had its origin in the photostat 
machine, the product of which at 
first was called planography, which 
process originally was used to re- 
produce railroad tariffs and time 
tables. As this duplicative work was 
very uneconomical the quest for 
a cheaper and swifter reproductive 
process led to the selection of ele- 
mentary offset for the purpose. 

In planography both the vacuum 
printing frame and the camera ob- 
scura are employed to obtain a neg- 
ative of the copy, the latter gener- 
ally being lighter and lacking the 
finer adjustments of the equipment 
used in advanced photolith. 

The photographic negative shows 
the lights and shadows contrary 
to nature, that is, the lights of the 
copy show as shadows in the nega- 
tive while the shadows of the copy 
show up as lights. Continuous-tone 
photos with any gradations of light 





and shade can not be reproduced 
unless a halftone screen is em- 
ployed. The contact negative made 
with the printing frame is by trans- 
mitted light, the ordinary negative 
of the camera is made by means of 
reflected light. 


MAKING CONTACT NEGATIVES 

Since transmitted light is uti- 
lized in making contact negatives, 
the reverse side of the copy should 
be blank except when an offset 
(set-off) is employed to help get 
opacity of the image, in which case 
the offset must register with the 
lines of the copy or original image. 
Need for a thin paper as base of 
copy is obvious. 

The contact negative can be only 
the same size as copy. Reductions 
and enlargements require recourse 
to the camera. However, even in the 
camera, charcoal, crayon, and pen- 
cil drawings are best reproduced the 
same size as copy. 

All copy should consist of clear, 
sharp prints or proofs of the type 
printed with a good grade of black 
ink, or of designs in black on thin 
paper, such images being termed 
line copy. 

Black-and-white copy—India ink 
(pen or brush lines), crayon, or 
pencil, on thin white paper is best 
for reproduction purposes. 

The first requirement is contrast, 
the next is even color; so care in 
drawing is important. The quality 
of the negative is improved and need 
of subsequent attention minimized 
where all lines are drawn with an 
even touch. Shading by dilution of 
color should never be attempted. 

The black-and-white copy may be 
translated into simple color plates 
by separation of the copy into parts 
by means of two or more negatives, 
and four-color work with more than 
one-up is possible by using some 
ingenuity in devising gadgets for 
register. It is safer not to attempt 
more than two-up in color since 
the vacuum printing frame is not 
equipped for close register of mul- 
tiple negatives for color in press 
plates. Perfect register requires use 
of the photo-composing machine. 
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THE VACUUM PRINTING FRAME 

The vacuum printing frame con- 
sists of two air tight frames which 
may be locked together, the upper 
segment of glass, the lower backed 
by a flexible mat. 

In making a negative by contact, 
the copy or original image is laid 
face up on the glass of the printing 
frame and a sheet of photographic 
negative paper or process film is 
placed face down on copy. Then 
the two are pressed into contact 
by the springs on the back of the 
frame. 

In this process, using transmit- 
ted light, the same kind of paper 
should be used as the base for all 
copy so that when the correct time 
of exposure is once ascertained, it 
will remain as standard for subse- 
quent negatives. 

Since the exposure of the cam- 
era is to reflected light the thick- 
ness of the base of the copy may 
be greater. For both kinds of ex- 
posures correct timing is necessary 
for best possible results. 


VAN DYKE PAPER NEGATIVE 

When using the Van Dyke paper 
negative, copy is typed on a clear 
light-penetrable sheet of bond pa- 
per, backed up by 2a. sheet of hard 
carbon paper in order to reproduce 
the image with maximum opacity 
on both sides of the sheet. 

The typewritten sheets are next 
laid out in a margined form which 
is printed entire on Van Dyke pa- 
per in one exposure in the vacuum 
printing frame. The resulting neg- 
ative is developed by washing in 
plain water and applying a fixing 
solution, after which it may be 
printed down on the press plate. 
This process is generally used in 
competition with office duplicating 
machines. 


TYPE PROOFS FOR TRANSFER 

When plates are made by trans- 
fer the type is proofed with special 
ink on a special paper. Since the 
text on the offset press plate must 
read head up, the same as on the 
final printed page of the book, the 
original proof from type is trans- 
ferred to another sheet of special 
transfer paper, after which the 
transfer is stuck up in position and 
transferred to the press plate. 

The stick of the first printers was 
devised as a convenient receptacle 
for the lines of type before trans- 
ferring them to the galley. Since 





press or relief {cameo} 
printing, {2} intaglio printing, of 
which examples are rotagravure 
and steel die printing, and {3} 
planography or printing from an 
approximately plane surface such 
as the stone or grained metal plate 
of lithography, the same grained 
metal plate of offset, and the retic- 
ulated gelatin of collotype licht 
druck or photo-gelatin printing. 

Offset differs, however, in that 
it transfers the printed impression 
on the blanket to the paper, so 
that in the final step offset is a 
form of transfer. While transfer 
does not rank with printing, which 
stands among the mammoth in- 
dustries such as agriculture and 
transportation, still it is an im- 
portant industry which serves as 
hand-maiden to greater industries 
than itself, such as ceramics and 
textiles. 

It is to the pottery works of 
England that we owe the basis of 
the modern composition roller. 
In those works a roller of glue 
and molasses was rolled lightly 
over an inked form and next the 
roller was rolled over the piece of 
pottery to be decorated, thus 
transferring the ink to it. Baking 
followed. 

While Koenig and Bauer had 
set up their cylinder press for the 
London Times in 1814 when that 
journal was trying to keep up 
with the demand for news of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the new and 
faster press was practically stalled 
for lack of a suitable inking roller. 
The transfer roller of the potteries 
was adopted in the roller equip- 
ment of the new cylinder press 
and printing at high speed had 





Side-lights on the Development 
of Offset Printing 


HE three principal divisions 
of printing are {1} letter- 
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its genesis and so increased “‘by 
leaps and bounds.” 

Old-timers may recall that direct 
lithography from grained metal 
plates was an attempt to speed up 
the slow lithographic printing 
from stone and that this was the 
transition to offset. The final step 
in offset, the transfer of the image 
from blanket to paper, gave offset 
two strings to its bow, in that it 
inherited not only all the advan- 
tages of printing from stone and 
grained metal substitutes there- 
for, but the advantages conferred 
by the final transfer step, longer 
preservation of the image on the 
press plate since it does not con- 
tact the rough surfaces which re- 
ceive the transfer from the blan- 
ket, also avoidance of the need to 
bring the dampened blank spaces 
of the press plate in contact with 
the paper. 

In the printing of broad lines 
and masses offset does not sur- 
pass letterpress printing from 
rubber plates, to put it mildly, but 
in the vast field where halftones 
screened with from 110 to 400 
lines are used, letterpress rubber 
plates can not be used because, 
although the rubber can dupli- 
cate finer dots, those of the 100- 
line screen are the finest in rubber 
that can stand up under impres- 
sion. In this field offset excels be- 
cause it prints from hardened 
colloid dots for from the metal 
in deep etch} on to the blanket 
whence the prints are transferred 
to the paper. This dual nature of 
the offset process enables it to 
utilize the advantages of rubber 
when decorating rough surfaces 
in the transfer step and avoid the 
unsuitability of rubber when finer 
screens must be employed. 

















text starts to read at the top of the 
page it was necessary to decide 
whether to set the type head down 
in the stick and reading from left 
to right or head up and reading 
from right to left. Naturally the 
first of the two arrangements was 
chosen as more practicable. 

The arrangement of type in the 
stick is sometimes loosely referred 
to as in reverse and the print 
therefrom as a positive but this is 
confusing. The only reverse in the 
typographical sense is white letters 
on a black or colored ground, such 
as the print from a reverse color 
zinc line plate. This is, of course, 
the true reverse of photography so 
that in reality there is no such 
thing as reverse in typography ex- 
cept from matrix to cast of type. 


PHOTOGRAPH REPLACES TRANSFER 

The double transfer is slow and 
uneconomical and has largely been 
discarded by resorting to photog- 
raphy. One method is to pull a 
sharp, clean proof on a sheet of 
white paper as nearly free as pos- 
sible from gray, black, or other 
colored specks and make a nega- 
tive of that proof. 

Results depend on the uniformly 
good condition of the type, careful 
makeready, should it be necessary, 
the selection of the best white dull- 
coated paper, the best dull halftone 
black ink, rollers in good condition, 
carefully set, and a good press. Ink- 
ing of the form should be in full 
color rather than approaching gray. 

The precision proof press is pre- 
ferred and, if in almost constant 
use, the synthetic roller saves time 
that would be spent setting com- 
position rollers with the changes of 
relative humidity. If enamel coated 
paper is used, the best brand of 
engravers’ proofing C1S as well as 
heavy halftone black ink give best 
results but not as good as the dull 
coated paper and dull ink. 


DULL COATED PHOTOGRAPHS BEST 
Principal reasons are that the 
best dull coated paper is cleaner and 
takes a print from type that pho- 
tographs best. Dull halftone ink on 
semi-dull and C1S engravers’ proof- 
ing also yields good proofs of type. 
Another method, that of proof- 
ing the type on sheets of transpar- 
ent material such as cellulose tis- 
sues (moisture proof for register 
work), requires an impression a 
trifle lighter and inking a bit heav- 
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ier than when using a dull coated 
paper. A special ink is used. 

While photography is consider- 
ably less than 100 per cent correct, 
it reproduces faults in a proof of 
type very well, so it is best to ex- 
amine proofs under a magnifying 
glass, since lack of uniformity in 
shades will be sure to stand out in 
the final press print or rather the 
transfer, each of the two or more 
steps between copy and final trans- 
fer magnifying the faults. 


WATCH CENTERS OF TYPE 

Since the typographic form is in 
cameo, not only the edges of the 
form but the angles and edges of 
each individual type are inclined 
to print heavier than the centers 
of the form and the letters. If the 
edges of each type show black and 
the center gray under the glass, 
better makeready and inking are 
called for. A hard packing tightly 
reeled, good rollers nicely set and 
a short, dense black ink are needed. 

It is good practice to carry two 
loose sheets on top of the packing. 
The impression is pulled on these 
two sheets and the upper one is 
marked out and spotted up. Then 
the proof sheet is placed on top of 
the spot sheet and the proof pulled. 
Thus time is saved by avoiding 
hanging the spot sheet in packing. 


SOME SHARPNESS IS LOST 

It will be found that after type 
proofs have been pulled under the 
most favorable conditions and with 
the utmost skill and care, and after 
the same care has been exercised 
in photography and the subsequent 
steps of platemaking, a loss of 
sharpness will show in the final 
offset transfer. The difference is 
hardly perceptible in the large bold 
faces of type, but shows very plain- 
ly in the smaller and finer faces 
from ten-point down. If you doubt 
this, print a form of ten-point in 
letterpress, and then print the 
same form by offset. 

This loss of sharpness may be 
ascribed to lack of adequate resolv- 
ing power in plates and films to 
reproduce sharp lines, to the fact 
that the final transfer on the press 
is two or more steps removed from 
the typographic proof, and to the 
fact that the various physico- 
chemical treatments of the plate 
and image used in offset tend to 
diminish sharpness of the image. 

To be continued 





60 YEARS 
»5 EDITORS 


@ Sixty years of service—that is now the 
record of THE INLAND PRINTER. Through- 
out all these years the magazine has main- 
tained the policy of its founders, expressed 
in the October, 1883, issue as follows: 

“It will be our aim to disseminate useful 
and instructive information, and do aught 
that lies within the scope and influence of 
a journal to promote the interests of those 
we seek to represent. Our aim is not only to 
make THE INLAND PRINTER a successful 
business enterprise, but to make it so as a 
result of its value to all who may be pleased 
to give it substantial support.” 

Throughout these years there have been 
but five editors. J. W. Langston, S. H. Tre- 
loar, and Joseph Peake, with H. H. Hill, the 
first editor, fellow workers with Henry O. 
Shepard, the printer then, whose firm later 
became known the world over as The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, were the founders. 
Henry O. Shepard encouraged and fostered 
the journal, insisted on the highest stand- 
ards in all things. 

Mr. Hill continued as editor for a short 
period only. With the issue of March, 1884, 
Andrew C. Cameron succeeded him. Re- 
ferred to as “a working printer with thirty 
years of experience,” Mr. Cameron had a 
part in turning out the first issue. 

In May, 1891, the editoriai guidance of 
THE INLAND PRINTER was placed in the 
hands of A. H. McQuilkin, under whose di- 
rection it grew to full stature. Mr. McQuil- 
kin continued in charge for more than a 
quarter of a century. When he relinquished 
editorial direction after seeing the issue for 
January, 1917, to press, THE INLAND 
PRINTER was universally recognized as be- 
ing of direct int t to all branches of the 
graphic arts. 

Harry B. Hillman, who had been associate 
editor under Mr. McQuilkin, was appointed 
to the editorship the first of January, 1917, 
and served eleven years. During the last few 
years of his tenure, Mr. Hillman was called 
upon to devote much of his time to the 
management of the commercial printing 
activities of The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
and turned a great part of the editorial 
work over to Martin Heir, associate editor. 

In February, 1928, Mr. Hillman severed 
all his business connections for a period of 
rest and travel. He returned to editorial 
work later, and is still engaged in writing 
and other editorial activities in Chicago. 

J. L. Frazier, who originally joined the 
staff in January, 1914, and had served as 
associate editor for four years, was called 
back in February, 1928, to become the fifth 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. Frazier’s service as a typographic au- 
thority, as department and contributing ed- 
itor, and as directing editor, extends over 
practically half the existence of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Starting with the issue for 
February, 1914, not a month has passed 
without his department “Specimen Review” 
which he has continued to handle personally 
just because, he says, he loves it. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT MUST BE SENT TO US FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL @ by J. £L. Frazier 


JOHN H. Anpverson, Of Philadelphia. 
—Typography on small pieces which is 
better than that on the folders, cards, 
and booklets you submit can hardly be 
imagined. It is beyond us to suggest 
any improvements. We are holding the 
pieces so that when circumstances per- 
mit we can show other readers what 
you do that should help them do what 
they do better. 

THE HaaG Press, of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin.—Repeating words and slogans 
like “Buy War Bonds and Stamps” as 
a background, like on your new blot- 
ter, is a very good idea—and a patriotic 
service. The piece is quite effectively 
arranged, but the lines “Good Printing 
Pays” in the panel (which is surrounded 
by the repeated line background) are 
too weak in relation to other features. 
To hold their own these words should 
be set in bold rather than light Kauf- 
man script. 

Rop Mac ean, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—The value of fine types could 
be no more effectively demonstrated 
than that of one of them is by the yel- 
low card, “Bank Money Orders,” which 
you submit, on which copy appears in 
black without decoration of any kind. 
The large Weiss Roman caps are deco- 
rative enough in themselves, although 
not too much so, to make the whole 
both pleasing and effective. It would 
be an entirely different matter if just 
an ordinary type face were used. Type, 
too, may be part of the picture. 

ACME PRINTING Company, Of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.—While it is in no sense 
beautiful your “B” and “T” blotter is 
decidedly effective; it should benefit 
yourselves and our country, which is 
more important. We call it the “B” and 
“T” blotter because a “B” in condensed 
block type, almost the height of the 
blotter, appears at the left side and a 
“T” of equal size near the right side, 
both red. These big letters function as 
initials for the two words “Bonds” and 
“Toil” in the first line and, aside from 
signature in small type below, for the 
final words “Berlin” and “Tokio.” Be- 
tween the lines and the “B” and “T,” 
there’s a third line, “Will Beat”; and 
two small cuts of the famous war loan 
poster, “For Victory,” are thrown in 
between the main lines for good meas- 
ure. It’s an idea, printers; let’s see how 
more of you use the idea. 

The Leader-Courier, Kingman, Kan- 
sas.—While all are not “tops” the items 
you submit are decidedly commendable, 
particularly because the product of a 
small town shop. In general, further- 
more, it would be difficult for anyone 
anywhere to improve on your own let- 
terhead as printed in light and very 





deep blues, although adjustment of white 
space between lines would help. There is 
too little just above name line, too much 
between lines which follow. Closely re- 
lated lines of the Lower Radio Shop 
heading are decidedly too closely spaced. 
Never should spacing between words be 
noticeably wider than between lines in- 
volved. Broken rule arrangements, as in 
letterhead of The City Club, are seldom 
attractive. In addition to being not pleas- 


ing, the rules in this piece subordinate 
the type matter. The type should stand 
supreme. 

CARDINAL PRINTING SERVICE, Montreal, 
Canada.—While you star in the produc- 
tion of all printed forms, you reach top- 
most heights in your handling of let- 
terheads and envelopes, also, of course, 
billheads. There, you really shine. We 
see no work of the kind that is superior, 
nor do we recall in years receiving any 
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Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois, entered this cover in the 1943 ‘'flag cover'' contest 
conducted by the United States Flag Association, and won highest honors. Besides winning the award 
in the house organ class, News and Views was given the Cross of Honor, highest prize in the entire 
contest. The cover, and this reproduction, were made from a Kodachrome borrowed from Trans- 
continental & Western Air, four-color process, by letterpress. The house organ is 91/4 by 12'/4 inches 
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with quite the same punch and glamour, 
achieved, withal, in good taste. Sound mod- 
ern ideas are indicated in choice of type 
and layout. The colors are attractive, har- 
monious, and appropriate. Big and bold 
types—for which you evidence a liking 
and employ where not unsuitable, consid- 
ering character of business represented— 
are toned down by use of relatively weak 
colors. Full punch is retained without the 
overpowering effect that would result if 
printed in black or colors 
stronger than those you 
employ. We sincerely re- 
gret that some can not be 
reproduced, also that de- 
scription adequate to per- 
mit adaptation would re- 
quire more space than we 
have. Rest assured you are 
in the top rank of typog- 
raphers, also printers. 
KAUFMANN PRESS, Wash- 
ington, District of Colum- 
bia.—You score a ten strike 
with your folder, “Ever see 
a press run.” The title page 
bears only an illustration 


The General Electric electronics bro- 
ture, cover of which is reprinted on 
facing page, is regarded by many as the 
nost impressive piece of promotion 
poduced in years. Davis, Delaney @ 
Harrs, New York City, printed three 
ditions. Black, yellow, two blues, and 
wo reds were used on the cover. Art- 
wrk by Herbert Bayer, working with 
N.W. Ayer & Son advertising agency 


of a Gordon press in green 
and light brown with the 
above quoted title in Cas- 
lon type, all lower case, be- 
low the picture. And what 
an illustration! The ink 
disc supplies a background 
for cartoon face, eyes and 
nose lines being green over 
brown, with the wide open 
eyeballs showing plenty 
of white. Rollers over lower 
part of disc outlined green, 
white inside, simulate the 
mouth, or what more near- 
ly seems a gag tied over 
mouth and around neck. 
One brown hand extends 
from center of fly wheel; 
the second hand is extend- 
ed upward from other side 
of press and over pile of 
stock on feedboard. Final- 
ly, the extensions of the 















spread effectively displays 
“Watch for the news of the greatest press 
run in history in a few days,” your name 
and address following. Sorry, but we didn’t 
get the news, but reference might have 
been to something in the newspapers 
about, say, Ration Book No. 3, rather than 
something produced by you. The folder is 
decidedly effective in arousing attention, 
as it is striking in appearance. 

HULL MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Of 
Hull, England.—Our hat is off to you! 
















The will to do the 1942-43 “Year Book” 
and the fine skill evidenced in all fea- 
tures of its production are commend- 
able, indeed. The cover in black, red, 
light blue, and gold on India paper is 
as attractive an example of an almost 
purely typographical cover page as we 
have seen in months. In most cases, 
four colors on such a page would sug- 
gest “gilding the lily,” but you’ve so 
distributed the four that there’s no such 


suggestion. Two words of the main line 
seem to be, perhaps, spaced just a bit 
too far apart, but the type is large and 
space above and below is liberal. What 
one must especially guard against is 
having more space between words than 
between lines. The blue is too weak on 
the attractively designed title page, not 
only because the type appears faint but 
because red used for main and date 
lines is relatively too strong. Tones of 





colors should balance, meaning strong- 
er things (bolder type for one) for the 
weaker color. Here, aside from round 
emblem, the opposite is the case. We like 
the examples of students’ typograph- 
ical display. They are simple and or- 
derly in arrangement, as they should 
be; the display is relatively large; and 
there isn’t too much display. Presswork, 
including inserts by offset and photo- 
gravure, are excellent, in fact relatively 





press supports are acti- The cover which won the Patriotic Service Cross of the United States Flag Association in the trade magazine classi- 
vated as if the press were fication of the association's 1943 contest. The cover was lithographed by Republic Bank Note Company, Pittsburgh, 
actually sprinting. Inside Pennsylvania, from a painting. This is a letterpress reproduction in four-color process. Original size 11 by 14 inches 


superior to typography and layout. Col- 
ors are in excellent taste throughout. 
JOSEPH B. CoyLe, of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania.—Again compliments are in or- 
der on the work of high-school printing 
pupils under your direction. It rates with 
the best in typography and layout, also 
in effective use of illustration and de- 
sign plates cut from linoleum. Those by 
Miss Mary Mazzo, art teacher, made for 
the Joseph Johns and “Youth and Uncle 
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Sam” programs, are really outstanding. 
One fine feature of your work is that you 
employ only two types, as a rule; one 
a characterful roman display style type 
and the other a popular sans-serif, they 
seem adequate to give the desired char- 
acter to whatever comes up. The cover 
for the program mentioned second is 
striking, with the conventional illustra- 
tion symbolizing the theater—and it’s 
large—in red, type matter at left above 
and at right below in black. We regret a 
too obvious effort to square up each 
group, requiring undue letterspacing of 
some lines, thus breaking up the “color” 
of the groups. To get width, especially 
in the lower group, slight letterspacing 
was desirable but it is carried too far. 


being so nearly even length, contour 
(outline) is ungraceful—it needs more 
swing. Note that there is more weight 
on left side of the heading. It is, there- 
fore, overbalanced. Some improvement 
would result if the third and fourth 
lines were flush on right, overcoming 
the present “dumpy” appearance. Still 
more improvement would result if 
there were more variety in length of 
the lines, if the third and fourth were 
longer. There is too much space be- 
tween words of first line, so, by cor- 
recting that, the effect of first two lines 
would be better because not so even as 
to length. There is not sufficient space 
between banner head across top and 
the cut below it, and too little space 


world’s handiest,” the best feature. The 
design is printed in deep red from a re- 
verse color plate which bleeds off top 
and bottom but leaves margins of 1% 
inches at the sides. With one of the extra 
bold square-serif faces used the letters 
in white (paper) simply pop out at you. 
Composition and display are excellent. 
On the inner pages the different faces 
are presented alphabetically by name, 
all in eighteen-point or the nearest size 
to that made. Following name of face at 
top of each block, on right end of which 
line sizes available are given, as for in- 
stance, 6-72, the complete cap and low- 
er-case alphabet is shown, also points 
and figures. In a single line below each 
showing there’s a small line indicating 


”hervor in the heawens above us. No endless devastation t lay our lands and 
homes in waste. No rules that our children shall starve & die. 
ARE FREE “Free, ina world of and intolerance. Free to live 
Nara and speah and act and work and worship as we choose. Free elect our 
own leaders. Free t live by the laws of ourown making. Free t decide our 
own destinies. For this we give thanks — and pray that Ged may guide us is 
the exercise of tis freedom—that others of the earth,now saves, 
share ic, That in the end—they may 
MERICA GIVES THAW KS, for the men who saw with 


and volees to 1 i 
sf or meee ae Hi rr 3 
_made her grear & Te comes from the canyens of towering cities... 
from the quiet of countless 4 streets. . fromthe wring 
|, tumult of industry. . «and a fisherman his nets. 
{S$ THE HEART OF A NATION humble chanks. For blessings we 
cannot measure. For gifts we cannot appraise. ph BN CP 
in ond reverent voice: Thank Ged I live in 


Gwe GREATNESS OF AMERICA. Andin our prayerof 

_thnks—thene would be the veices of all who shave this nation’s glory, All 
4 who now work & save & fight 38 one—that no power, however great, 
“ er ca a ene eetaa pnt Oh eaten Serhorlow, 
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0 from the barbaritm & cridlty of war—Wwe t 
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~ /_ THE SATURDAY EVENING Post — 





ia, Tr Aa beL eZ 


A beautiful example of calligraphy by Ray DaBoll, Chicago artist. This double-spread in the Saturday Evening Post received such a great response that 
it was lithographed in full color and sent to all Army and Navy chaplains and any others requesting it. A. E. Aveyard, of MacFarland, Aveyard & Com- 
pany, Chicago agency, wrote copy, and Malcolm A. Jennings was in charge of designing the ad. A. J. Gallager was in charge of promotion for the Post 


In the upper group the second line “pre- 
sents” would have been better if mate- 
rially shorter than the preceding one. 
Freedom of form is a desirable typo- 
graphic quality. We wish the sans-serif 
of the cover rather than the Century 
Bold had been used for the headings in- 
side. The smart roman used for the title 
page, though possibly a bit light in tone. 
would also be better. Presumably the 
Century was used because it could be 
linotyped. Presswork is neat. and, with 
good paper stocks as a rule, the different 
items make a creditable appearance. 
THE COLONIAL Press, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts.—The only serious fault with 
your new plant magazine—so far, with- 
out a name—is awkward shape (con- 
tour) of some of the headings. Take. 
for example, the one-column head in 
third column of page 1. Due to the lines 
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between cut caption and type below it. 
The display runs together. Page 3 would 
be much better if the first and second 
columns were transposed. The half- 
tone unbalances the page on its left. 
It would be better, too, if cut were in 
third column rather than first, as the 
outside of a page requires accent more 
than inside. However, the center col- 
umn is preferable and halftone should 
be dropped, leaving some lines of text 
above to obviate page being top-heavy. 
Compare this page with page 4 and 
you'll see the difference. Note, also, 
how heads at tops of second and third 
columns of page 5 run together and 
confuse. 

HARRY BAIRD CorPORATION, Of Chicago. 
—While well done in all respects, we 
consider the cover of your 8%- by 11- 
inch “Type Book,” characterized as “the 


whether type is foundry (F) or mono- 
type (M) also, following, it is shown 
how many characters to the inch the dif- 
ferent sizes up to eighteen-point a face 
yields, as for instance, 6-32. It is inter- 
esting to note that you say customers 
are not “enslaved by the limitations 
which type has been heir to for 500 
years,” meaning that by reason of your 
“stretchtype” method the customer is 
enabled to fit any type of his own choos- 
ing into any area his layout requires. 
The method, of course, has definite ad- 
vantages where cost is not a serious 
problem and plates can be made, as for 
national advertising, but the bulk of 
printing must of necessity be done di- 
rect from type in regular sizes. Anyhow, 
and although it doesn’t enable a user to 
visualize the effect of different sizes and 
thwarts tracing, the piece is well done. 
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Handicapped Workers Can Help 


Beat Labor Shortage 


Intelligent use of handicapped men and 


women now will relieve present shortage 


and pave the way for fitting disabled service men into the industrial scheme @ By Harold R. Wellace 


the bank corner in my wife’s 
home town one Saturday afternoon, 
when a terribly crippled hunchback 
came pedaling slowly down the main 
street on a bicycle. 

“There’s my solution to the man- 
power problem,” said the editor. 
“The Army took my son. 
I hired a printer to re- 
place him, but after a 
few weeks he went to 
work in the aluminum 
plant in the next town, 
and I was up a stump. 
This crippled fellowcame 
in about that time, and 
wanted to know if he 
could learn a trade. 

“For a couple of weeks 
I hesitated to hire him 
and teach him the trade. 
I thought of state laws 
that make the employer 
doubly liable when a per- 
son who is already dis- 
abled suffers a second in- 
jury while in his employ. 
But the help situation 
got no better, so I took a 
long chance and had this 
handicapped young man 
come to work, showed 
him the fundamentals, and turned 
him loose on the machine. 

“I’m glad I hired him, now. He 
took hold so quickly, and studied so 
hard that he is now able to hold his 
own with operators who have been 
setting type for years. He’s a clever 
mechanic, too. At the start I had to 
change tke magazines for him, but 
one week, after the paper had been 
printed, he rigged up a gadget so 
that now he is able to change the 
magazines himself. 

“He hasn’t missed a day since he 
began. Never comes to work in the 
morning with a hangover, because 
he never has any big nights. He’s 
trying to build something for after 
this emergency is over. He’s learn- 
ing a trade that will make him in- 


HE EDITOR of the weekly news- 
paper and I were standing on 


dependent, after having been kicked 
around from pillar to post for years, 
and he intends to be so good by the 
time this war is won that he can go 
on just the same as today, in spite 
of the boys who will come back to 
their jobs.” 

This editor is one of the many 
employers who are finding out these 





R. T. McLane, who until his recent death was in charge of the Chicago em- 
ployment office of the Disabled Persons Association of America, interviewing 
Mrs. Mary C. Velebil about her qualifications for a position in a war plant 


days that we have a great, prac- 
tically untapped source of man- 
power—the 23,000,000 persons in this 
country who have visible physical 
defects. He has also discovered the 
answers to most of the arguments 
that meet those handicapped per- 
sons when they apply for work in 
factories. 

If the prejudices of all employers 
could be broken down— and in some 
cases the state laws must also be 
changed—enough acceptable work- 
ers could be found in this group to 
solve the entire problem of man- 
power shortage. 

How can the printer use handi- 
cayped persons to help solve his em- 
ployment problems? How should 
he go abcut finding them? 


One large Chicago plant seems to 
have arrived at the ideal conclusion. 
The personnel man at this plant has 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems that confront the handi- 
capped worker, and is using that 
understanding to the mutual bene- 
fit of worker and employer, whose 
problems are really the same. 

He admits that he is 
prejudiced in favor of 
the handicapped person, 
because ‘his own grand- 
father had his right arm 
amputated a few inches 
below the elbow because 
of a wound he suffered in 
the Civil War. He was 
still a young man, and in 
a few years had trained 
himself to do most of 
the things he had been 
able to do before he lost 
the arm. 

This employment man 
remembers that grand- 
father as a crack shot 
with a rifle, in spite of 
his handicap, and now 
when a disabled person 
comes to him and claims 
that he can do difficult 
things, he is given the 
chance to prove those 
claims. If the worker produces, the 
job is his—if he fails, out he goes. 

What are some of the jobs that 
handicapped persons hold in this 
plant, one of the largest in the 
country? 

To begin with, two deaf mutes 
have been feeding Gordon presses 
there for years. They get much bet- 
ter production than the average 
feeder, because they have no time 
to chew the fat with the other boys. 

These two men know very well 
that if they lost their present jobs, 
it would take them longer to find 
another job than it would if they 
were physically fit. They are care- 
ful, make few mistakes, keep their 
noses to the grindstone, and when 
the foreman needs a man to work 
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overtime, or to put on a particularly 
difficult job, he knows that he can 
depend on one of them. 

Another man, an infantile paral- 
ysis case, is a production clerk in 
the bindery. This man is so badly 
crippled that he can barely move 
around on crutches. When he sits 
down for two or three hours, his 
muscles and joints cause him great 
pain. To solve this problem, a false 
top has been added to his desk, so 
that he can sit down and work part 
of the time, and then work in a 
standing position for a spell. 

Still another example in this plant 
is a big man who has one artificial 





Pvt. Harold Pollatz, an engi from Dep 


press it’s locked up right for posi- 
tioning, makeready, and running; 
he is also a compositor of much bet- 
ter than average skill. Ross learned 
his trade at the Alabama School for 
the Deaf. He has been with us since 
1917, has been the secretary of the 
Georgia Society of the Deaf, and is 
an all ‘round superior person. His 
favorite shop hobby is to plan a 
lockup layout to get a perfect fold 
when type or illustrations cross the 
fold. 

“Howard E. Hartsfield: Pressman. 
Lost his hearing in an accident when 
nearly grown-up. Took one year of 
training at Georgia School for the 


. Wisconsin, feeding press at Percy Jones 


General Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan. Pvt. Stuart Earle, former Detroit printer, looks on 


hand. He works in the shipping de- 
partment, and can throw those big 
packing cases around with the best 
of them. 

Richard N. McArthur, of the Hig- 
gins-McArthur Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, believes that handicapped 
workers can be used with good re- 
sults even in normal times. He says: 
“We have three deaf mutes, but we 
are not using them on account of 
war conditions. The two men have 
been with us since ‘way befo de 
wah.’ We do not consider them as 
‘handicapped’ and we do not pay 
them as such. They are highly 
capable, and in some ways do better 
work than might some others hav- 
ing the faculty of ‘free speech.’ 
These non-talkers are able to con- 
centrate on the job in hand.” 

Mr. McArthur gives case histories. 

“Ross A. Johnson: An imposition 
specialist. When he sends a form to 
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Deaf. Joined our force as a press- 
room apprentice in 1930. Now head 
pressman on the verticals and plat- 
ens, and the standard of work is of 
the highest. His favorite hobby is 
searching for new colors in ink. He 
is mechanically inclined. 

“Mrs. Howard Sturgis: All ’round 
bindery worker. Works in nearly all 
shops in Atlanta, and has another 
interesting profession: Retouching 
large photographs in colors for local 
photographers.” 

Coming from such a high quality 
printer and well known Craftsman 
as Mr. McArthur, those words are 
not empty. 

Another large plant in Chicago 
has at least one press feeder who is 
disabled. His disability is that one 
arm never developed properly, and 
hangs limp and almost useless. 

This man has been with the same 
firm, with practically no layoffs, for 


about fifteen years. In that time, he 
has never missed a day, except for 
layoffs and vacations. At the pres- 
ent time, he is working on one of 
the big four-color Claybourns, and 
in spite of his arm sometimes acts 
as pressman. By bracing the arm 
against his body, he is able to lock 
the heavy plates on the cylinders as 
quickly as any other pressman. 

Proofreading, of course, is an oc- 
cupation that can be handled very 
nicely by disabled persons. A mid- 
west trade composition plant has 
one infantile paralysis case, a man, 
who has struggled along as a copy- 
holder in the proofroom for over 
ten years. He is a college graduate, 
is very intelligent and widely read, 
and except that he has had no ac- 
tual experience in composition, is 
capable of acting as a proofreader. 

This same shop had a cracker- 
jack reproduction proofer with one 
leg much shorter than the other, 
but he has gone into a war plant for 
the duration. 

Another case, in a small town in 
Ohio, is that of a man who was 
crippled so badly in his boyhood 
that he must be carried from place 
to place in a chair. When this boy 
grew old enough to realize that he 
must begin to support himself, he 
chose printing as his trade. 

His shop got its start on some- 
what of a charity basis—printing 
Christmas cards and stationery for 
triends and relatives. Joe did the 
composition, while his married sis- 
ter, with whom he lived, did the 
presswork. 

Joe couldn’t get around and pull 
the cases out of the racks, so he had 
to plan exactly which types he was 
going to use on every job, and then 
have his sister or his brother-in-law 
take the cases from the rack and 
arrange them on the floor of the 
room he used for a composing room. 

He wasn’t satisfied just to keep 
the business on a charity basis very 
long. He had taste, and his layouts 
soon began to show more class than 
those of other printers around town. 
Within five years he had built up 
his business so that it would support 
him decently. 

The old policy of another large 
Chicago plant in employing handi- 
capped motorcycle drivers, has paid 
dividends in the past few months. 
One of the men was born with his 
hands growing from his elbows, but 
has taught himself to be an expert 
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mechanic. He has been with this 
same firm for twenty-five years, and 
holds an Illinois safety record. 

This list of case histories could go 
on almost indefinitely. Practically 
every printing plant that employs 
more than ten persons has a dis- 
abled person on the force. There is 
little need to continue on down the 
line, however, because the answer is 
the same all the way. Disabled per- 
sons have less absenteeism, less tar- 
diness, better production while on 
the job, a more serious attitude to- 
ward their work, and a lower acci- 
dent rate because they are more 
careful than able-bodied persons. 

What are the facts about em- 
ployer liability laws in the various 
states? Must a printer refuse to em- 
ploy a disabled person because he 
fears that in case of accident he will 
be forced to pay heavy damages— 
perhaps pay for total disability? 

There are two approaches to this 
problem. The first is to have the 
handicapped person waive his rights 
to workmen’s compensation in case 
he becomes injured. 

The second, and by far the more 
sensible approach, is the system 
that has been adopted by fourteen 
states and the District of Columbia 
—the second injury fund. 

This fund is built up by the em- 
ployers in those states, and its ad- 
ministration provides that in case a 
worker receives a second injury 
which combines with the original 
injury to produce total disability, 
the employer stands only the cost 
of the single injury, while the fund 
takes care of the additional cost of 
the combined injuries. 

For instance, if an employer hired 
aman with only one eye, and an in- 
jury resulted in the loss of the other 
eye and total disability, the em- 
ployer would pay only the usual 
workmen’s compensation for the 
loss of one eye. The total disability 
cost would be borne by the second 
injury fund. 

The states having such a law are: 
Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

In those states, the fund is built 
up indirectly by the workers them- 
selves. When a worker who has no 
relatives is killed on the job, his 
employer pays into the fund the 
compensation which the worker’s 


family would normally have re- 
ceived. Various methods are em- 
ployed in different states to raise 
the balance of the funds needed. 

Now that you know what disabled 
persons can do, and how to protect 
yourself from legal complications in 
case of accident, where should you 
go to find the person with the type 
of disability which will fit in best 
with your work? 

Associations for the mutual bene- 
fit of disabled persons exist in al- 
most every state. In many of the 


man with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

A side-light on this association is 
the “glove and shoe exchange” it 
has built up for the benefit of per- 
sons with one leg or one arm. By 
means of this exchange, two men 
are paired up, one having a left, and 
one having a right leg, for instance, 
and from that time on, they buy 
one pair of shoes, each of the men 
taking one. The same system is used 
in the case of gloves and socks. 
With chapters in nearly every state, 








Ross A. Johnson (right), iti 


large cities, these associations have 
employment offices that do nothing 
but the work of getting employer 
and disabled worker together. 

Groups of persons having the 
same type of disability have been 
organized in many of the larger 
cities. For instance, associations for 
the blind, the deaf, those afflicted 
with infantile paralysis, and those 
having heart ailments, have been 
formed to study the problems pecu- 
liar to those types of disabilities. 

One of the larger groups, which 
does not specialize in any type of 
disability, is the Disabled Persons 
Association of America, with its na- 
tional headquarters and an employ- 
ment office at 39 South State Street, 
Chicago. 

A great many of the details in this 
article were gathered with the co- 
operation of Louis A. Sabella, a di- 
rector of the association, and a field 


ialist, "talks'' to Howard Ernest Hartsfield, press- 
man, in the plant of Higgins- -McArthur Company, well-known printers of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Ross says that three fingers do not mean what you think—but stand for W 


the association is ideally situated to 
carry on this work. 

At the present time, the best 
source of names of disabled persons 
to suit your manpower needs is the 
Division of Rehabilitation. You may 
contact a rehabilitation agent in 
your city or your county, and ask 
him for names of such persons. 

If your telephone directory doesn’t 
give the address of such an agent, 
write to the supervisor, Division of 
Rehabilitation, in the capital city of 
your state. 

This whole problem of how best to 
utilize the disabled persons in in- 
dustry will bear much study during 
the next few years. With disabled 
men beginning to return from the 
war, we may as well become accus- 
tomed to the fact right now, and 
prepare to fit these men into the 
places in which they can do the 
most good. 
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File 


Ideas and layouts that have been proved successful by other printers will help you solve your prob- 


lems and sell printing. Send in advertising and selling ideas that have worked out in your plant 





Protector for School Books 


Advertisers are always happy to 
receive suggestions for catching the 
interest of school children. One of 
the neatest items along that line 
was the insert contained in the 
August issue of The Franklin Field, 
house magazine published by the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company, 

This insert was a text-book cover, 
adaptable in size to fit practically 
all standard text books, and carry- 
ing advertising about the insurance 
company. This company is more 
fortunate than others, because it 
could tie in the name of the com- 
pany with copy which talks about 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Pen-and-ink drawings were used, 
showing Franklin as a printer, a 
scientist, a diplomat, and signing 





INVENTOR - PRINTER - PHILOSOPHER - SCIENTIST - STATESMAN 





_ 
This book is the property of... 
















Book jacket produced by the Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, for distribution by its agents to the children of their prospects 
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the Declaration of Independence. 
A wood cut illustration of Franklin 
appeared on the front of the cover, 
together with space for identifica- 
tion of the owner of the book, and 
short histories of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and of the insurance company, 
app2ared on the flaps. 

Insurance companies, banks, de- 
partment stores, and many other 
types of firms can use this method 
of advertising to advantage. The 
main thing to keep in mind when 
preparing the covers, is that the 
material must be interesting, or 
children will throw them away. 


Overseas House-Organs 

In order to come within War De- 
partment regulations limiting the 
weight of employe publications be- 
ing sent overseas, the Westinghouse 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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HAVE YOU HEARD THE STORY MR. WILLY 


There was once a farmer who tried to save money by cutting 
his horse's rations. He figured his horse would never khow the 


It's much the same with your oar. 


You can't cut the amount of Authorized Service and expect 
the same efficient operation and long life. Like the farmer's 
horee requires full rations, your car requires a full measure 
pane of Specialized Lubrications; frequent Adjustments by factory- 
name appesrs on all trained mechanics; and Genuine Parts. 


— Keeping your car young is our full-time business. 
the proper equipment and are trained to do the job correctly...in 

the shortest time, at lowest cost. But most of all, we have a 

personal interest in seeing that your car serves you well. 


We have missed your visits lately, and hope the story of the 
farner and his horse reminds you to drop in for a Cheokeup, a 
Specialized Lubrication or just to say Hello! 









Electric & Manufacturing Company 
is now printing a special edition of 
Westinghouse Magazine on Bible 
paper. 

First planned when the War De- 
partment ruled that employe pub- 
lications being sent overseas must 
weigh less than two ounces, the use 
of Bible paper saved so much post- 
age and shipping space that it was 
continued even after the limitation 
order was amended to allow eight 
ounces a copy. 

More than 900 Westinghouse em- 
ployes are serving overseas, and the 
company considers this mailing a 
good investment in good will. Issues 
of the publication are awaited as 
eagerly by the boys as are the per- 
sonal letters from their families. 



















Statement for Work Not Done 

The W. Blair Press, Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania, sends out a “State- 
ment” each month to those firms 
on its prospect list for which no 
work was done during the preced- 
ing month. 

Made up on regular statements, 
instead of the amount of billing, 
the statement reads: “Sorry... 
You Don’t Owe Us Anything This 
Month ...If you would have used 


































he held out just ONE oat a day and replaced it with 
The farmer saved money. BUT THE HORSE DIED. 
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Yours For Specialized Service, 
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“Ask about our Budget Plan for Repairs” 
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An old story dressed up in a brand new suit. Ten or twelve oats were 
pasted in mouth of the bag on two-color letter sent out by Chicago garage 
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our printing service, the chances 
are your printing bill would have 
been smaller. Call us for a quota- 
tion on your next printing job.” 

This would make a fine reminder 
for that type of prospect for whom 
the printer has had difficulty pro- 
ducing something new. It might 
also be adapted to the use of other 
types of businesses, such as ga- 
rages, in reminding their prospects 
of the money and trouble that may 
be saved by having inspections 
made at regular intervals. 


Were You Born? 

Can you give definite proof that 
you were born? 

That may sound like a foolish 
question, but the writer is one of 
many persons in this country who, 
so far as official records show, “were 
never born.” 

War jobs, collection of social se- 
curity payments, and other legal 
angles almost demand that you 
prove when and where you were 
born. For that reason, birth certifi- 
cates are more important today 
than they have ever been in the 
history of our country. 

Your local doctors and hospitals, 
health departments, and even gro- 
cers and others who want to be on 
the good side of the parents of new 
babies, are good prospects for the 
local printer who will devote a little 
time to the sale of birth certificates. 

Lithographed blanks can be used 
on this type of printing, too, to save 
your paper quota. 


Paper-Saving Return Card 

The shortage of paper makes: it 
more important than ever before 
to keep mailing lists up to date and 
free from deadwood. At the same 
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@ REALIZING THAT MANY devotees of 
swing music are growing up, and that 
some of them are in positions where 
they control the buying of printing 
plates, the Northern Engraving and 
Electrotype Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has taken steps to acquaint those 
“hep-cats” with its services. 
Northern’s most recent mailing 
piece is in the form of a ten-inch 
phonograph record. Reproduced here 
are the front side of the “record,” 
and a view of the mailing envelope, 
which was die-cut like an ordinary 
phonograph record envelope, allow- 
ing the centers to show through. 


time, many of the old methods of 
keeping those lists up to date use 
extra pounds of paper. 

For instance, many firms have 
been in the habit of sending out 
return cards at regular intervals, 
asking the addressee to check the 
address to which the mail is being 
sent and correct it if necessary. 

To eliminate those extra return 
cards, International Fibre Board, 
Gatineau, Quebec, is now printing 
a form on the reverse side of the 
envelopes in which its house mag- 
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The reverse side of the “record” 
elaborated on the various day and 
night services offered by Northern. 
Record centers were printed in red, 
while the outside was appropriately 
black, with white —— showing 
through. 

The record mailing was planned 
and produced by the H. M. Klingen- 
smith Company, Canton advertising 
agency, as one of a series. If the other 
pieces in the series hold up to the 
standard of this one, they will be re- 
produced from time to time in this 
department, to give the printer in- 
spiration for his customers’ mailings, 


azine, Ten Test News, is mailed. 
Printed exactly opposite the orig- 
inal stencilled address, the form 
can be cut on dotted lines, the two 
sides of the envelope pasted to- 
gether, and both old and new ad- 
dresses appear on the same form. 

The form used by International 
carries all the information usually 
printed on the return card, and the 
addressee is asked to check the ad- 
dress on the face of the envelope, 
and to indicate necessary correc- 
tions on the reverse side. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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This is the form used by International Fibre Board to keep the mailing list 
for its house organ up to date. The form is more fully described on this page 
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This form might be used for the same purpose, and by pasting both sides of 
a heavy envelope together it might bulk up enough to be used as a post card 
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In some instances, where the en- 
velope in question is of exception- 
ally heavy weight, it may be possi- 
ble for the printer to work out a 
layout for a business reply card, 
which can be printed on the reverse 
side of the mailing envelope. Be- 
cause it would require no postage, 
such a card should encourage a 
greater return of correct addresses. 

A layout for one such card is 
shown on the preceding page. The 
printer can take this rough idea 
and develop it. However, because of 
the minimum weight requirements 
by the post office department, any 
such combination cards should be 
checked with your local post office 
before time and money have been 
spent on the idea. 


Overprinting Letterheads 

In line with the recent post office 
ruling that all addresses must carry 
a district number in those towns 
which have more than one post of- 
fice, an interesting sample of over- 
printing that district number on a 
letterhead has come into this office. 

The letterhead was originally 
printed in three lines of type, in 
dark blue ink. When the ruling came 
through, the customer asked the 
post office for his district number, 
and had the printer overprint that 
number, “5,” using thirty-six-point 
type, in light blue ink, so that the 
sickle of the 5 strikes between the 
town name and the state. 

By employing some such method 
as this, you may be able to help 
your customers get in line with the 
post office request without delay, at 
the same time salvaging all of their 
old stationery, and producing an 
additional bit of press time. 


More Mail Orders 

Everybody is going into the mail- 
order business these days. The Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, Chicago, re- 
cently issued a dozen leaflets, each 
of which advertised a different shoe 
for women. 

On the back of each leaflet was 
printed an order blank, making it 
very easy, even in this day of gaso- 
line and tire rationing, for the cus- 
tomer to buy Florsheim shoes. 

Since the rationing of shoes has 
been put into effect, this method of 
selling shoes would be eliminated, 
except in the case of certain spe- 
cialized types, but this idea could 
be used to push items for your local 
merchants that move slowly. 
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HOW LIMITED PAPER SUPPLIES ARE 
CONSERVED BY BRITISH PRINTERS 


HOW BRITISH PRINTERS and 

others are obliged to conserve 
paper is indicated by a long memoran- 
dum just issued by the Press office of 
the Ministry of Supplies in which pro- 
visions of the several orders for the 
control of paper have been listed. This 
digest has been prepared especially 
for readers of The Inland Printer. 

Prohibitions include news bulletins, 
magazines, newspapers and periodi- 
cals which were not in existence prior 
to August 16, 1940, whether copies are 
distributed with or without charge. 

New guide books and directories, 
with stipulated exceptions, are also 
prohibited, as are posters for advertis- 
ing the sale of goods, window display 
cards, advertising novelties, and ‘‘any 
advertising circular of any description 
relating to the business of a money 
lender, bookmaker, tipster, or com- 
mission agent for bets, or any compe- 
tition or pool or fixed odds betting 
scheme.” 

Paper handkerchiefs, table-cover- 
ings, facial tissues, albums, crepe paper 
for decorative purposes, picture post 
cards, greeting cards, and numerous 
other items are prohibited. 

A general restriction covering all 
printing reads as follows: ‘‘No person 
shall in the United Kingdom use or 
cause to be used in the printing or 
making of any document, leaflet, pam- 
phlet, report, letter, or memorandum, 
any greater quantity of paper than such 
as is reasonably required for the print- 
ing or making thereof, having regard 
to the purpose for which and the man- 
ner in which it is printed or made.” 

Restrictions on size and substance 
of paper are listed. Permissible posters 
are limited to a size of 1200 square 
inches, and the number to be used to 
advertise any entertainment, dance, 
contest, race meeting, or exhibition to 
be displayed at one time is limited to 
ten. Permissible window show cards 
for such events as listed in the fore- 
going sentence are limited in size to 
one hundred square inches, and the 
number exhibited at one time must not 
be in excess of sixty. Auction posters 
which relate to the sale of goods are 
limited in number to ten. 

Calendars must not use more than 
two ounces of paper each. 

Menu cards or bills of fare must not 
be larger than forty square inches for 
a table d’hote meal; 320 square inches 
or a self-service restaurant; or eighty 
square inches for any other menu card 
or bill of fare. 
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Programs for entertainment, for race 
meetings, dances, matches, contests, 
and exhibitions must not be larger 
than eighty square inches. 

Bank checks requiring one signature 
shall not exceed in size, 6 by 3 inches, 
but if two signatures are used they may 
be 314 inches deep. Checks used in 
machine accounting systems are not 
larger than 714 by 3 inches for one 
signature, and also may be 314 inches 
deep where the two signatures are 
required. 

Letterheads may have a maximum 
size of fifty-seven square inches, and 
“maximum substance of 1614 by 21 
inches, 15-pound, 500’s.” Where paper 
was cut prior to March 22, 1943, such 
paper may be used though larger than 
specified maximum. Letterheads not 
used “in connection with any trade, 
business, profession, or charitable 
organization,” are limited to forty 
square inches. ‘Headed letter paper 
for export is excluded from the limi- 
tations of the order.” 

Annual reports of companies, or the 
published reports of excerpts of the 
speeches at annual meetings must be 
limited to an “aggregate area of paper 
used for all these particulars not to 
exceed 120 square inches, including 
any envelope or wrapper or seal.” 
The restriction does not apply to 
hospitals, building societies, nor to 
private companies, but “affects only 
public companies formed and reg- 
istered under the Companies Acts.” 

Advertising circulars are generally 
prohibited except “if the circular is 
distributed to a person who pays be- 
fore such distribution is made at least 
one penny for that circular.” 

Other permissible circulars are listed 
to advertise certain kinds of sales, 
“provided in each case that circulars 
of the same description were distribut- 
ed in the pre-war year, in other words, 
the twelve months which ended on 
August 31, 1939, and that the weight 
of any such circulars distributed in 
any period of three calendar months 
does not exceed three-twentieths of the 
aggregate weight of circulars of the 
same description distributed in the 
corresponding three months of the 
pre-war year.” 

The definition given for “advertising 
circular” in the regulations, follows: 
“Advertising circular means anything 
composed of, or containing paper and 
distributed in substantially identical 
form to more than twelve persons for 
purposes of advertising.” 
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The Salesman'’s Corn —_ 





BY FORREST RUNDELL 


AKING GUESSES as to what 
post-war products will 
be like is a pleasant oc- 
cupation for the adver- 

tiser whose present production is 
absorbed by the war effort. Such 
conjectures make good reading, 
and afford an excellent means of 
keeping the manufacturer’s name 
before the public. 

But there is one part of the post- 
war selling picture about which we 
need to stop guessing and face the 
facts. We may not know just what 
we will have to sell, but there can 
be little question as to the identity 
of the future buyers. It is easier 
than we think to make a bad im- 
pression with these buyers now, 
which may react against us after 
the war. 

This thought was well expressed 
recently by an American who served 
as a lieutenant in one of the crack 
British regiments that fought in 
North Africa, and whose leg was 
shattered by a shell fragment. Be- 
fore he was injured, however, he 
had many opportunities to frater- 
nize with American troops and 
learn what they were thinking. 

Speaking before an American 
Legion post of advertising men, he 
said, “You are advertising men: 
maybe you can do something about 
this situation. Your sons and other 
American soldiers get magazines 
from home. They read the adver- 
tisements and see statements that 
the American soldier is the best 
equipped in the world. They read 
these statements after they have 
been fighting with certain equip- 
ment that is inferior to that used 
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by both the Germans and Italians. 
That advertising doesn’t make a 
good impression!” 

Some advertisers have gone over- 
board in their efforts to present a 
vivid picture of their products in 
use on the fighting front. Wherever 
these pictures and stories have been 
inaccurate the impression has been 
bad. And when you consider that 
we will soon have 10,000,000 men 
or more in the armed forces, you 
will realize that this bad impression 
is being made on a lot of future 
buyers. 

We are not as far away from 
them as we may think. Any adver- 
tising message that is given general 
circulation will be seen by them. 

But there are other things which 
we need to consider about the buyer 
of the future. What will he be like 
when he returns from the service? 
How will he have changed? How 
will we have to change, in order to 
keep in step with him? 

In the first place, he will be bet- 
ter educated. The armed forces 
have trained him, and trained him 
intensively. They have taught him 
new facts. They have taught him 
how to study. They have encour- 
aged him to use ingenuity. And he 
will come back knowing how to 
continue to train himself to be more 
capable in his daily work. 

Second: He will have more con- 
fidence in his own judgment, par- 
ticularly if he has been an officer. 
He will be ready to tell his sup- 
pliers just what he wants and how 
he wants it done. And he will be 
accustomed to seeing that his orders 
are carried out. 


Third: Excuses are a dime a ship- 
load in wartime. The old chestnuts 
we spring about the reasons for late 
deliveries or mussed up jobs may 
not rate any higher with him after 
the war. 

Fourth: He will come back with 
a broader viewpoint and an interest 
in new things. He will want to try 
out new ideas and new methods. If 
we are still wobbling along in the 
same old rut, he may feel that we 
have slipped, and that it is time for 
him to get another printer. 

Fifth: He has been reading about 
the wonderful new products that 
are being promised for after the 
war. He will want some of them, 
and will wonder why they are not 
forthcoming. It may take a lot of 
advertising in, reverse to straighten 
him out. Our cue here is to use care 
in discussing future possibilities, 
and to keep advertising in line with 
materials which are likely to be 
available immediately after the war. 

Sixth: There are no stronger 
friendships than those made by 
men fighting shoulder to shoulder 
and enduring hardships in a com- 
mon cause. Our buyer friend will 
make many new friendships “over 
there.” If he happened to be the 
pilot of a Flying Fortress, and his 
bombardier walks in saying he has 
a new job selling printing—we need 
only one guess to tell us what will 
happen to some of the business we 
have been getting. 

Meanwhile let us not forget the 
group of buyers not in military 
service who for one reason or an- 
other have become inactive as buy- 
ers of printing. Some are too busy 
to talk with us. Others do not bother 
to talk because they have nothing 
to offer. We have a real problem 
here, to maintain our contact in 
some way or other, so they will 
think of us first when conditions 
change and they are buyers again. 

Lighting up our pipes and dream- 
ing about the wonders to come in 
the post-war world is a lot of fun. 
But let us not forget that we will 
still be dealing with human nature, 
no matter what change comes over 
material things. Let us start now 
on our plans to influence the buy- 
ers we must sell in the post-war era. 
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COME-ALL-YE NOW 
I see “pocket knife,” “pocketbook.” Is 
your Noun of Mystification—I beg your 
pardon, Identification—mixed up in all 
this?—Mischievously yours, Indiana. 


Come all ye now and listen 
While I pour into your ear 
Some facts ye have been missin’, 
But surely ought to hear— 

The explanation 

Of identification. 

It’s all in the spirit of fun, as the 
Irishman of vaudeville says as he 
gleefully pokes you in the eye; but 
what’s fun for one may be serious 
business for another. That is to 
say, to me the N. of I. is not a fool- 
ishness but a most serious presen- 
tation of what would be the proof- 
reader’s pleasure (and profit) if he 
would pick it up. So— 

You might write “pocket-knife,” 
“pocketknife,” or “pocket knife.” In 
the ratio of about 9914 out of 100, 
the American people of today would 
write it as two words. Some per- 
sons, even some eminent lexico- 
graphical authorities, will tell you 
“pocket” is an adjective, or a noun 
with adjectival force—which only 
clots the nonsense. “Pocket” is a 
noun. It is a noun of identifica- 
tion, or of explanation, explaining 
that the knife in question is not a 
hunter’s knife, not a bowie knife; 
not carried in a sheath, but kept in 
an ordinary pocket. The two-word 
form is clearly the best and most 
practical; that is why the plain 
folks like it. 

“Pocketbook” is distinctly differ- 
ent. It combines two nouns, yes; 
but the second noun, “book,” un- 
dergoes a slight change here; it no 
longer indicates an actual book, it 
suggests a folding affair somewhat 
similar to a book—if you have a 
good imagination. The two words, 
“pocket” and “book,” are welded. 
If you had a pocket specially de- 
signed and reserved for carriage of 
a book, that would be a book pocket. 
A little consideration of that pos- 
Sibility would throw a lot of light 
on my N. of I. Try it—and tell us 
where you come out. 





I'M APT TO DO IT ANY TIME! 

I have just come across THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July, 1943. I hate to be 
“picky,” and I am more “apt” to make 
a mistake than you are, but why did 
you advise your readers to use the 
word “apt” in its correct sense on page 
33, and then use it wrongly yourself on 
page 34 in the answer to a question 
re plurals?—Minnesota. 

That was indeed a quick switch, 
wasn’t it? There isn’t much I can 
say for myself, except that it’s eas- 
ier to preach than to practice what 
you preach. Is my face red! 





POPOCATEPETL, JR. 
NEW volcano has opened for busi- 

S A ness in Mexico and, from all reports, 
7 seems to be doing quite well for 


itself. A volcano is something of a 
@ novelty. There was a period in the 
@  earth’s history when these eruptions 
¢@ popped out on the crust thicker than 
% pimples on the face of a 15-year-old. 
That was when the earth was young and 
frisky, and full of fire and wasn’t gettin; 
the right balance of vitamins. 


: 
¢ 
¢ 

Old volcanoes sometimes go out of ¢ 
business, or else just drift along, smok- ¢ 
ing a lot and drowsing in the sun, ever 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Some of 
them are just shells of themselves, illus- 
trations for postcards. It is not known 
for sure whether their inactive condition 
is due to failure to advertise or because 
of a shortage of lava. 

An old volcano with a rich historic 
background has been in the news con- 
siderable of late. That is Mt. Etna in 
Sicily. It has a reputation for spouting 
off every six years. For this reason it 
never has been a success in politics. Etna 
was going strong before 700 B.C. The 
last time it went on a real rampage was 
in 1928. It still smokes a lot, but-no one 
knows the brand. 

The Mexican volcano has been named 

Paracutin, after its grandfather or a rich 
uncle, no doubt. It popped up in a corn- 
field, after a series of earthquakes. The 
owner of the cornfield was surprised. 
He thought at first it was a gopher hav- 
ing fits, but when the cone had reached 
a height of 100 feet he decided the prac- 
tice of plowing under of crops had 
spread south of the Rio Grande. 

In five months the cone has reached a 
height of 900 feet and is 300 feet across, 
and the owner of the farm will cheer- 
fully give the volcano to anyone who 
will haul it away and clean up after- 
wards. Anyone wanting a breech load- 
ing, full choke bore volcano is welcome 
to it. 

Mexico is noted for its volcanos. The 
most famous is Lupe Velez. Popocatepetl 
is another despite the fact it never mar- 
ried Johnny Weissmuller. 
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SEE ee ee 


This clever bit of hot weather writing is an 
editorial from the Ohio State Journal, Columbus 








HOW HAPPY HE IS! 


How happy I am that the stenog- 
raphers at this institution do not read 
THE INLAND PRINTER! For years I have 
been trying to convince these stenos 
that “is” and “be” are verbs, not prep- 
ositions, and therefore should be cap- 
italized in a c&lc line. Now comes the 
August IP, in the title of the lead arti- 
cle: “Plant Superintendent is the Key 
to Profits in Printing.” What to do?— 
Oklahoma. 


How happy I am to tell you, good 
sir, that if your stenographers do 
not read the PRINTER, you just don’t 
have to worry. A great amount of 
nonsense has been tossed about, 
in connection with headline caps. 
Some say we should not capitalize 
until we have a word four letters 
long—which would keep “man,” 
“oo,” “see,” “you” and “me,” and 
even “God” down. Capitalization 
in headlines is best hooked up with 
the importance or mainness of the 
word; and “is” most assuredly is a 
main word, and should be upped. 
Could it be the line was so tightly 
packed that a lower case “i” would 
fit but a capital “i” would not go? 
I dunno; and I don’t greatly care. 
You see, the PRINTER’s style is to 
up all verbs, and I have no doubt 
that there was some good reason 
for holding this “is’ down. If the 
folks out there in Chicago erred, 
why, I’m perfectly sure Boss Fra- 
zier would own up and promise 
faithfully to do better next time. 

P. S—In the University of Chi- 
cago Press “Manual of Style,” on 
page 36, I find this sample head- 
line: “What Men Live By.” Notice 
cap “B” in “By.” The only rule to 
cover such situations is the com- 
mon-sense rule, based on the im- 
portance of the words. You would 
set “Man Cannot Live by Bread 
Alone,” but “What Men Live By” 
is essentially different. If for no 
other reason, “by” is here an im- 
portant word because it is the last 
word in the line. It adds up to this 
(as a general principle, and not at 
all in defense of that particular IP 
line): that simple common sense is 
a better guide than any rule. 
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LONG, BUT WORTH EVERY LINE 

We have had more than a century 
of public schools. English is taught in 
grade schools, in high schools, colleges 
and universities. Yet we find “sloppy” 
writing in public print. [Here, answer- 
ing his own question, “Why,” our friend 
rests the blame upon inadequate teach- 
ing, and draws a contrast between mod- 
ern methods covering years of loose 
study and the sternly disciplinarian 
methods used in his own young years— 
and he is a stout-hearted, clear-minded 
gentleman who has put in more than 
80 years of right living. You don’t get 
to be 80, says I in my 60s, unless you’re 
tough. So: here’s the picture.] 

At the age of 16 I had six months 
intensive training in the analysis of 
English grammar. And, fellow, it was 
intensive. At the end of that period I 
was able to conjugate the verb “to be” 
while standing on my head. I have 
served 60 years as a proofreader. I 
have served more than half a century 
as minister and lecturer and literary 
critic. I have written more for publi- 
cation in our State religious paper than 
any man in our State. [Note by ENT: 
more than any other man.] I have 
written more for our local Sunday 
newspaper than any man in this sec- 
tion. I have published more poems than 
any man in our State. During all these 
years not a word of criticism of my 
literary style has reached me. And I 
owe it to the intensive training I had 
back in the 80s of last century. I make 
no claim to being a grammarian. I use 
no hifaluting phrases or platitudinous 
language. I have endeavored to speak 
the simple things of our beloved speech. 
A most noted minister of Missouri was 
complimented by a listener who stated 
the minister was “able to preach a sim- 
ple sermon.” Do you get the point, my 
dear fellow?—Arkansas. 

Do I get the point? Indeed I do. 
In this letter I find the beat of 
America’s heart. I have, and have 
frequently expressed, admiration 
for the old-fashioned way of edu- 
cating in grammar by drill and dis- 
cipline. I too have done a lot of 
writing [that’s bad English! ]; every 
month I stick my neck out [slang], 
here in the IP; and I certainly 
can’t say I’ve never been criticized. 
Listen while I whisper: Really, I’ve 
learned more from the criticism I 
get than from all the formal edu- 
cation I have survived. And some- 
times, as a simple-minded old plug, 
I look at the racehorses with some- 


thing akin to pity. 


YOU'VE GOT IT! 

I think I am slowly catching on to 
your noun-of-identification idea. Is this 
headline it?: “Mine Towns Gouging Re- 
ported.”—Pennsylvania. 

Yes, sir, that’s it; a mighty good 
example of it, too. 
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WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 

Looking forward to the day when 
all those fine, clear-eyed, toughened 
young fellows come back from their 
job of giving Hitler and Tojo the final 
knockout, do you think they will be 
too busy looking for jobs and cleaning 
house, politically, to pay some atten- 
tion to the AMERICAN language?— 
Ohio. 

Quite naturally, the first object 
of their lives will be the new job, 
the making of a living. Quite nat- 
urally, too, since hundreds of thou- 
sands of them, I believe, will be 
getting back to Yankeeland before 
the ’44 campaign draws to its end, 
they will be deeply concerned about 
the selection of Our Next President. 
But I honestly do believe—and I do 
most earnestly hope!—that many 
of them will have a new interest 
in good, clean Yankee speech. They 
won’t be overly fussy; of that we 
may be sure. But military training 
such as they have had MUST, it 
seems to me, lead them to a liking 
for exactitude, avoidance of am- 
biguity. I think they will want writ- 
ing as finely detailed but as smash- 
ingly effective as their own han- 
dling of the Emma Gee’s, bazookas, 
Garand rifles, and cold steel in the 
unmistakable punctuation by a 
bayonet. This is not a theoretic ex- 
pectation, but (I think) a firmly 


grounded anticipation of very def- 


inite requirements. 


GOOD MEASURE 

An advertising writer stated, “If we 
promise these things and do not per- 
form them, we are become as sound- 
ing brass and tingling symbols.”—Utah. 

It would take a genius to do more 
than that to the “tinkling cymbal” 
of Chapter 13 of First Corinthians! 


FOR THE WANT OF A COMMA 

I am a hard-headed old proofreader. 
(Such as I think your father, of hon- 
ored memory, must have been.) I 
fought over this one: “. . . dropped to 
the ground from loss of blood and 
burns.” And did I win my holler? I 
did not!—Maine. 

No doubt you contended the poor 
fellow did not lose the two things, 
blood and burns. The sentence says 
he did. The two things that brought 
him down were (1) loss of blood, 
and (2) burns. Just a comma after 
blood would have cleared it up, and 
I suppose that is what you fought 
for. He dropped from loss of blood, 
and [from] burns. You were right, 
and the proofroom forewoman was 
W-R-O-N-G. 


“THAT" WITHOUT A "WHICH" 


I am very deeply interested in your 
month-to-month discussions of mat,- 
ters of practical English. As a teacher 
of English, I should be most happy to 
have your comments on this sentence: 
“The measure would cancel that part 
of 1942 income covered by the 6 per 
cent normal tax and the 13 per cent 
first surtax bracket for all taxpayers.” 
Without laborious explanation, I am 
sure you, with your keen discernment 
in such matters, will perceive at once 
where the difficulty lies, and I trust you 
will come through, as they say, with 
the comment which I earnestly desire 
to lay before my contentious colleagues. 
They are fine fellows, but tough in an 
argument like this—Massachusetts. 


The only perceptible possible dif- 
ficulty seems to be in “that part 
covered.” When I was a youngster, 
no person who was at all careful 
in expression would have said any- 
thing but “that part ... which is 
covered .. .” We said “that which,” 
“those which.” It was while I was 
an editorial writer in New York, 
after my college years at Prince- 
ton, that I first noticed the ten- 
dency to skip and squeeze. I did not 
like it then any more than I like 
it now—and that, sir, is very little. 
However, it has become established, 
standard usage; and there’s just 
nothing we can do but (as they 
say) take it. This of course includes 
the related expressions those [who 
are] not able to go, one desiring 
[who desires] to renew his sub- 
scription, any [persons] holding the 
certificates, and all the likes of 
that. In fact, it was not considered 
really fussy, in writing for print, 
to refuse to use “this” as I used it 
a couple of lines back, without a 
noun: as “This statement includes,” 
rather than “This includes.” Times 
change, and the language changes 
with them. Some of the changes are 
good, some are not so good. 

I like “the part that,’ “that part 
which.” It seems to adjust the dif- 
ferent kinds of pronouns rather 
neatly, in a workmanlike fashion. 
But most of the folks seem to con- 
sider such niceties and accuracies 
of construction just too much trou- 
ble. The psychology, I think, is 
ACADEMIC HILLBILLY. (Yes, I too 
am guilty of this offense—if such 
it really is—or be.) 


OXFORD RULE 
What is an Oxford rule?—Tennessee. 
I haven’t seen that expression for 
years. As I recall, it’s a double rule, 
as one-point with two-point. 
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PRINTING ON CREPE PAPER 


We get jobs calling for printing on 
both sides of crepe paper and find that 
the impression on the first side notice- 
ably shows on the reverse side, spoiling 
that surface for printing. Is there any 
way to prevent this? 


A careful makeready will prevent 
the impression mark showing on the 
reverse side, but in addition you 
will have to use the hardest pack- 
ing and less than enough impres- 
sion required for a clear print on 
ordinary paper. To compensate for 
the extra-light impression it is nec- 
essary either to run a flood of ink 
or to ink moderately and feed each 
sheet through twice. 

These crepe papers come in many 
vivid and pastel colors and you will 
find that while black ink will show 
up well on light colors and various 
tints of them, gold or aluminum ink 
will show best on dark crepe papers 
such as deep brown, very deep blue, 
and so on. 


PRESS GUMMING 

You will find herewith, samples of a 
job printed on one side, and glue ap- 
plied only partially on the reverse side 
of sheet. Our problem is: Can we apply 
this glue to the sheets through our 
presses? We have tried to do so (on a 
platen press) but find that the glue 
dries too quickly, becoming completely 
dry after two or three impressions. 

We are running this job eighteen up 
(on a 12 by 18-inch sheet) and as the 
quantity is quite large and the job is 
usually wanted in a hurry, we can not 
resort to applying this glue by hand. 
Our pressroom consists of platen and 
job cylinder presses. If this glue apply- 
ing can not be done on our presses, can 
you suggest any other method? 

While this gumming is sometimes 
done on the press, it is at best a 
makeshift and not always satisfac- 
tory even under the most favorable 
conditions, so we are inclined not 
to recommend it. However, we are 
sending a list of suppliers of spe- 
cial adhesives for the purpose, to 
which glycerin or diethylene glycol 
is commonly added as a retarder of 
drying of the glue. 

The better way is to equip with 
a spot gumming machine, if there 
is a considerable volume of this 





work. The machine made for the 
purpose is not costly. If you can ar- 
range to do this work at your lei- 
sure between orders, so as not to be 
overwhelmed at the moment an or- 
der comes, you may cut a stencil 
and apply the eighteen spots with 
a brush through the stencil. 


MAT ROLLER BETTER THAN PRESS 


Is there any method that I can use 
to make mats from type set jobs by use 
of a screw press or on my platen press? 
I can have the stereos but not the mats 
made locally. I do not wish to invest 
any considerable sum to do this for 
the necessity is not great enough. 

We do not advise making mats on 
the press. We are sending you the 
names of suppliers of inexpensive 
mat rollers. 
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Wartime Advertising! 


* What constitutes good advertising 
is a subject on which there is a diver- 
sity of opinion. One of the officers of 
a leading manufacturing company, 
Kenneth Elliott, vice president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, gives the fol- 
lowing suggestions which may be 
used as a guide to measure wartime 
advertising copy: 1. It does not violate 
the sensibilities of the people. 2. It 
does not seek to commercialize war- 
time tragedy and heartbreak. 3. It does 
not drum business by waving of the 
flag. 4. It recognizes the wartime 
mood and delicately dials into it. 5. It 
puts Country first. 6. It supports the 
Government’s war effort, cancelling 
its own “commercials” when neces- 
sary. 7. It inspires morale. 8. It does 
not take undue credit for the adver- 
tiser’s contribution to the war effort, 
but it is modest, unassuming, and non- 
competitive. 9. It expresses genuine 
belief in everything American, and 
utter confidence in its own ability to 
win. 10. Through it all the identity of 
the sponsor is insinuated but never 
rudely proclaimed. Good wartime ad- 
vertising takes into consideration the 
grim circumstances of the hour, and is 
studiously in good taste. 
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We reprint some very timely advice from Typo 
Topics, bulletin of the Typothetae of Philadelphia 





MAKESHIFT AIR CONDITIONING 

During the winter months print 
shops without air-conditioning sys- 
tems, which are in the majority, 
experience continual trouble from 
slurs and wrinkles caused by wavy 
edges of sheets of paper, loss of 
time, and diminished production 
due to feeding difficulties and mis- 
register grief. Trouble is also caused 
by static electricity. 

Sufferers from these _ troubles 
caused by lack of an air-condition- 
ing system have learned through 
bitter experience that only by tak- 
ing certain precautions can these 
troubles be kept from getting out of 
hand and causing serious losses. 

After paper is made the expansion 
is greater across than along the 
grain, due to the nature of the 
fibers and the methods of manu- 
facture. So it is important that the 
grain of the sheet should parallel 
the cylinder journal not only in the 
larger original sheet but also in 
smaller sheets cut from it. 

Ordinarily the second dimension 
designates the way of the grain. 
Thus a 25 by 38 sheet has the grain 
the longer way. Sometimes there 
are exceptions to this rule. Then the 
paper container would be marked 
the reverse of the above, 38 by 25, 
which denotes the grain runs the 
25 inch way. 

All paper received in containers 
should be left in the unopened con- 
tainer in the pressroom, or a store- 
room having the same temperature 
as the pressroom, until the paper 
arrives at the pressroom tempera- 
ture. The paper coming in on skids 
should stand in the pressroom until 
it arrives at pressroom temperature. 

The paper should be winded when 
placing the sheets in the automatic 
feeder, excepting tissue and other 
very thin papers which feed better 
when not winded. Perforated stock 
should be rolled out and jogged up 
for the feeder. 

There are various temperatures 
in vogue in pressrooms. One holds 
an average temperature of 60, the 
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manager holding that curly edges 
of sheets, static electricity, misreg- 
ister, and other troubles are less at a 
low temperature and that rollers 
and inks are not harmfully affected. 
The inks dry well at the low tem- 
perature which is maintained in 
this particular pressroom. 

A principal objection is that the 
workers are not comfortable, catch 
colds from the drafts of moving fly 
wheels and leave for a warmer shop 
at the first opportunity. 

Other shops are uncomfortably 
hot in the daytime, at least. The 
principal precaution to be taken is 
to avoid any great variations in 
the temperature from day to night, 
whether the temperature during 
working hours is medium, high, or 
low. Probably the preferable tem- 
perature is between 65 and 75, all 
things considered. 

At high temperatures paper is 
likely to curl and make both regis- 
ter and feeding difficult. Sheets may 
lie flat when starting a job at mod- 
erate temperature but will curl if 
the heat is increased considerably 
during the run. 

Humidity affects the dimensions 
of the sheet as well as changes of 
temperature. Makeshifts to main- 
tain humidity in the dry heat of 
winter in pressrooms include plac- 
ing large, deep pans on stove tops 
and soldering escape valve pipes in 
the steam pipes at numerous points 
so that steam and moist air may 
leave the heating system to enter 
the atmosphere of the pressroom. 

Ingenuity will suggest various 
makeshift humidors according to 
the type of heating system. Radiant 
gas heaters throw off considerable 
moisture whether fitted or not with 
fume vents, natural gas containing 
considerable hydrogen. 

In running work that must regis- 
ter in successive prints, probably 
the most helpful makeshift to keep 
changes in the dimension of the 
sheet at the minimum is to run the 
sheets on delivery into moisture- 
proof wraps, this to be done on all 
colors except the last. 

When running the first color, the 
press sheet heater should be turned 
on low, then turned up on following 
colors. This controls expansion and 
contraction of the sheet which un- 
wrapped may change as much as a 
sixteenth of an inch in fifteen 
minutes if atmospheric change in 
the room is considerable. 
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STREAMLINED PRESS OF TOMORROW 


What about all the current chatter 
about streamlined presses in the offing 
to appear tomorrow? 


Have faith and possibly you may 
see. Meanwhile break down and 
ponder this quotation: “Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things unseen”. 
Who, a generation ago, would have 
dreamed of the advances of science 
spread out on land and sea and in 
the air before our eyes today, not 
overlooking inventions mothered 
by the necessities of combat? 

Moderns have not matched the 
arts of ancient Greece, in their ac- 
complishments in literature, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, 
but the same seeing eye today is 
turned on the practicalities of sci- 
ence and the inventions of today 
are as glorious in their own way as 
were the artistic wonders of an- 
cient Greece, and of more practical 
value in the brief span of human 
lives. The moral is, pitch your ex- 
pectation high on modern inven- 
tive genius, have faith and you 
shall see. The tempo has already 
been stepped up in other fields 
and will be in printing, too. 

But to speak realistically, it is a 
certainty that the tempo of flatbed 
presses has about reached the limit, 
but the possibilities of rotary print- 
ing have as yet not been sounded. 
They are undergoing research and 
trial, so that when flatbed printing 
is discarded a better substitute will 
be produced. 


INKS FOR PRINTING ON GLASS 

We are interested in the formulation 
of monogram paste inks such as are 
used for marking electric light bulbs. If 
you can offer any information, it will 
be greatly appreciated. 

We are sending you the names of 
manufacturers of the paste inks for 
printing on electric light bulbs, who 
will be pleased to supply informa- 
tion in detail on request. 


WATERPROOF POSTERS 

We have been asked to produce a 
quantity of posters which are to be dis- 
played in all weathers and must there- 
fore be waterproof. As we would like to 
get material for this work, which is 
similar to a fiber in appearance, we 
would like to know whether this can be 
procured in our country and the proce- 
dure that we should follow in printing 
these items. 

We are not acquainted with the 
sources of supply of this material 
in your country but are sending you 


the names of concerns that have 
this information and will be pleased 
to supply it on request. Printing is 
regular except that a waterproof 
printing ink and the press best 
adapted to the work are used. 


GLYCERIN SUBSTITUTE 

We are finding it difficult, in fact al- 
most impossible, to obtain supplies of 
glycerin for our pressmen’s use. If you 
have any suggestions for satisfactory 
substitutes, I should be very pleased to 
learn of them. 

While glucose is a substitute for 
glycerin for some purposes, it is of 
no value for pressmen’s uses. The 
best available substitute is dieth- 
ylene glycol, which has some char- 
acteristics in common with the gly- 
cerin, but with a lower specific 
weight and viscosity. The substitute 
may be as hard to get as glycerin is. 
If you act promptly, you may be 
able to purchase a limited quantity 
of glycerin in the United States. 


CARBONIZING FOR THE TRADE 

Can you give us the address of a firm 
that makes a specialty of carbonizing 
sheets for printers? We want some spot 
carbon put on the back of 30M sheets. 

We are sending name and address 
of the concern nearest to you sup- 
plying this service. 


STEREOTYPE INK 

About two and a half years ago I 
had occasion to write you concerning 
the material known as stereotype ink. 
At that time you sent me addresses of 
firms manufacturing this product. I 
wrote to the three addresses supplied 
but, strange as it may seem, none of 
the companies replied. Since my inter- 
est had somewhat waned on the use of 
this material in our work, I did not 
make any further efforts along this 
line at the time. The other day I re- 
called this product and now would like 
to contact a company which wiil sup- 
ply it. So would you be good enough to 
send me the necessary address? Also 
any information you can supply con- 
cerning newspapers printed by offset. 
Attached you will find an international 
postal coupon. 

We can only surmise why those 
concerns in question did not reply 
to your inquiries, but suggest that 
you enclose U.S. postage instead of 
the international postal coupon, 
which must be banked, when writ- 
ing now to the concerns whose 
addresses we are supplying as mak- 
ers of reverse stereotype ink. 

We are also supplying addresses 
of concerns who will be pleased to 
send you information in detail on 
printing newspapers by offset. 
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HOT CARBONIZING 

In the June issue there is a paragraph 
about carbonizing. We have done quite 
a little cold carbonizing successfully but 
we wish to get information about the 
application of heat since we believe the 
hot process gives a better job. 

How is the heat applied to the press? 
Is it necessary to heat the fountain, ink 
plate and printing plate? If the ink used 
in this process accomplishes quick set- 
ting by the use of wax, then, no doubt, 
it is necessary to have heat from the 
fountain through the entire travel of 
the ink to the paper. How is it done? 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of the wax and ink used 
who will be pleased to give you 
information in detail. The fountain 
and press are heated and a heat 
indicator is the check on uniform 
heat. The printing plate may be a 
stereo. The carbonized sheets are 
hand folded to perforating rules 
run in the form. The best work is 
done on C2S bond paper, next best 
is on other fairly smooth surfaced 


ledger and bond papers; but all 
kinds of printing papers are used 
for hot carbonizing. 

Carbon paper makers apply the 
hot “dope” with one roll of metal 
and then the web of carbonized 
paper passes over a cold roll which 
sets the carbon. 

The cutting is done with pads 
placed on the table of the paper 
cutting machine to withhold pres- 
sure of clamp and knife from the 
carbonized areas as far as possible. 


ZINC-TO-WOOD ADHESIVE 


In your May issue, recently received 
by me, I noticed reference to man- 
ufacturers who make a tape to stick 
halftones on wooden blocks. Will you 
furnish me these addresses? 


We are sending you names and 
addresses of suppliers of cements 
for this purpose which, after actual 
tests on long press runs, have been 
termed reliable. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—The Clothes Their Fathers Wore 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


SINGLE VERSUS TWO-COLOR PRESS 

We would like your opinion on which 
produces the better work, a single- or 
a two-color press, opinions in our plant 
being divided on the question? 

When two colors are to run with 
one overlapping or entirely printing 
over the other and the latter a solid, 
the single press is superior to the 
two-color because the first-down 
color has had time to set or dry as 
needed for better receptivity of the 
second color. When the first-down 
color is a screen, the loss of sharp- 
ness is hardly noticeable. When the 
two colors are separated by blank 
space, that is, the first is not over- 
lapped or surprinted by the second, 
the two-color equals the single press 
in quality of production. 

For the two-color press it may be 
claimed that it occupies less space 
than two singles, requires but one 
feeder, saving the’cost and space of 
a second feeder, and bypasses regis- 
ter difficulties caused by changes in 
the dimensions of the sheet of paper 
between its first and second passage 
through the single press. The two- 
color also effects a saving on elec- 
trical equipment. 

The two-color also saves the cost 
of moving the sheets, after the first 
color is run, to the feeder for the 
second run, with the second load- 
ing of the feeder, thereby elimi- 
nating some spoilage of paper. And 
finally, one two-color will produce 
practically the same as two singles. 


DECKLE-EDGING ON PLATEN PRESS 

We would like to know if there is 
some way we can make deckle-edges on 
a platen press. That is, on the thick 
mounting stock enclosed. 

While we have not seen it tried, it 
is possible, on this thick stock, that 
you may improvise a simulation of 
deckle-edging by locking up in the 
chase, side by side, several steel 
perforating rules with a steel cut- 
ting rule on one edge. You might 
bend and nick the cutting edge and 
apportion pressure to the rules to 
get an effect somewhat like deckle- 
edging. Use a sheet of saw steel 
screwed on the platen at its four 
corners. Cement gages on the saw 
steel and feed the sheet in on the 
steel without any tympan over it. 

However, if you intend doing this 
work on a large scale you will in- 
evitably be forced to equip with a 
deckle-edging machine to hold the 
work against competition. We are 
sending you the names of suppliers. 
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C friendsnp and good fellowship have not been rationed, so— 


Here’s to you with good wishes 
that are un-limited, un-restricted 


and un-rationed. 
Sincerely, 


The WHAT BECKS 


Christmas, 1942 


The Gould Press 


a ae MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


Composition Company 
Typographers 


155 East Ohio Street + Chicago 


A patriotic and (Sheery Christmas for you 


may we choose—and symbolize the coming 


Southeastern Printers Supply Company 


267.269 TrinityAvense,S W  Atlonta, Geornia 


Victory by a you can use! 





d make the holiday season a time for 
ing to you those satisfied customers. 


snappy idéa fhat special customer wants for a Chris‘- 
mas card—gne that he will tell people abgut—an J 
he will give you the breaks throughout the year. 
One of the best—and easi Ways to get those 
nifty ideas is to adapt the cards you have received 
in other years to the needs of your customers. In 
that way, you have the benefit of the ideas of many 
printers and advertising men, and can pick out the 
best. In order to help you a little bit along that line, 








Top to bottom: From Arthur A. Whitbeck, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The Gould Press, Atlan eorgia, reaffirmed its belief in 
ultimate peace and good will, pr d in silver and gold on black 
cover stock d from A-1 Composition Company, Chic ,» was 
printed i n and dark gray. From Springfield, Ilindis, Max 
McGee sent s@ason’s greetings with the snowflake in a light gray and 
reindeer in red, on a gray paper. The simple card with the “YV”’ is 
from Southeastern Printers Supply Company, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
large French folder from J. M. Bundscho, Chicago, was printed in 
red and blue on white stock, with the ‘‘compass”’ in white on blue 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 

e peace, like a dove in tts flight, 
Broods ver brave men in the thick of the fight. 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


SEASON'S GREETINGS. 1942 % J. M. BUNDSCHO. INC 
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From the Bott a of My Heart 3 


1 SINCERELY WISH FOR YOU AND YOURS 
GLAD TIDINGS AND RADIANT HAPPINESS 
DURING 1943 AND THEREAFTER 

‘3 
JOSEPH LASKY 
LASKY LITERARY SERVICE 
360 West 24p Street 
New York Cry 


Left to right, top to bottom: Warwick Typographers, St. 
Louis, with green of stock forming die-cut tree. Card of 
rporation, Chicago typographer. From 

St. Petersburg, Florida. Card of Joseph 

rk City. From Cooper an atty, Toronto, 


ht blue. French folder from C. Raymond 
n-Krebs and Beran, the San Francisco 
ated Typographers, New Mt a City, 


a light gray background of newspaper clip- 

persand Card,’’ from Rapid Service Press, 

urence Benson, the Nashville artist, sent the 
quotation from the Bible. H. A. Gerlach, Chicago, deco- 
rated his card with the entrance to home. Martin 
Printing Company, Buffalo, New York, used a verse about 
Freedom. From Haynes-Lochner, Chicago typographer. 


We're In the Groove 


nN 


A Merry Cheirmee *. A Merry 


A Merey Christman 


A Merry Christmas 





Christos A Merry Christmas * 


and Ay ‘Hlappy 
New Year 


A Merry Christmas 4 A Merry Christmas * A Merry Christman #4 Merry Christmas 4 


Merry Christmas 4 4 Merry Christmas * \ Metry Christmas 4 Merry Chrintmas * 4 Merry 


Christman 6A Merry Christmas #4 Metty Christmas 4 Merry Christmas A Merry 


Harry Baird Corporation + Typographers 


At this season it is worth remembering that the printing 
press has done more to spread goodwill throughout the world 
than any other invention of man. A nation aiming at war 
needs panzer divisions, but a nation aiming at peace nceds 
a free and unhampered press to weld the aspitations of its 
people into a common cause.v. Jn the belief that our craft 
is essential to the widespread acceptance of the tenets and 
teachings associated with Christmas. we evtend to you our 
best wishes for a better year and a better world. we 


K sincere greeting to you 
and embracing the hope that 
Christmas, 1942 may bring tw 
you enlightened conviction 
and steady guidance, renewed 
strength and a revaluation of 
those universal and eternal 
verities we call faith and 
brotherhood. And for 1943 
not the old Happy, Prosperous 
New Year of yesteryear’ wish 
ful thinking, but rather one of 

reality and direction, with 
courage and vision to 


COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED » TORONTO 


follow through. 


“CHRIS” AND “PEG” BERAN 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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A HAPPY NEW 





THE INLAND PRINTER presents this month 
the cream of the crop of Christmas cards 
received from its friends last 
On sheaglpeo pages, you will firtd an ex- 
ample of just about every Christmas card 
you will need. The very card you need may 
be among them. Lack of space prevents 
giving anything moreyehan the bares} de- 
scription of these cards. If one of them 
catches your eye, and you need further in- 
formation, write for complete details. 


ad 


ASSOCIATED TYPOGRAPHERS, Inc. 
227 East 45th Street, New York 
ENOS F. CHARTRAND, President 


(A) Merry ¢ | See 

















AGITATE PLAN TO REJOIN A.F.L. 


President Claude M. Baker of the 
International Typographical Union has 
announced that 153 locals of the union 
have ratified a call for a referendum to 
be submitted to all members calling for 
reaffiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from which the I.T.U. was 
expelled in 1939. The referendum reso- 
lution which originated with the New- 
ark Local No. 103, would authorize and 
require the I.T.U. officers to resume the 
payment of dues to the A. F. of L., pro- 
vided the Federation agrees to cancel 
all past indebtedness and guarantee the 
autonomy of the I.T.U. At the time of 
its expulsion from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the I.T.U. was two 
years in arrears in payment of assess- 
ments because of differences of opin- 
ion as to its autonomy. 


A.T.F. STARTS SALES CAMPAIGN 


Orders for post-war delivery of typo- 
graphic and offset presses, manufac- 
tured and distributed by the American 
Type Founders, are being entered now 
in accordance with a plan called the 
“Civilian Priority Delivery Assignment 
Agreement.” Under its terms, the manu- 
facturer agrees to deliver the press 
or presses the contract calls for “when 
manufactured and ready for delivery,” 
and the printer acquires the right “to 
purchase the press in a prescribed or- 
der of rotation.” 

Application forms were mailed by the 
company to its list of 40,000 names of 





potential users of presses together with 
data concerning the plan. One advan- 
tage of the plan will be that the com- 
pany will be enabled to determine what 
manufacturing schedules must be pro- 
vided for as soon as war production 
contracts are no longer factors in the 
affairs of the company. The advantage 
to the future users of presses is that 
they will be in line for added facilities 
of production as soon as printing press 
manufacturing operations are resumed 
and those having priorities have been 
served. 


PROMOTES CLEARING HOUSE PLAN 

Miller Printing Machinery Company, 
of Pittsburgh, is promoting its “Ex- 
change Listing Service’ whereby the 
company acts as a clearing house for 
printers who desire to buy or sell Miller 
equipment during the war. The service 
was started with the idea of helping to 
utilize existing printing equipment “to 
the fullest extent and without delay, in 
the maximum production of the nation’s 
essential printing.” The service is avail- 
able to those interested in Miller equip- 
ment anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. 


WILL VOTE ON STOCK INCREASE 


Stockholders of the W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Company, of Chicago, have been 
called to convene at a special meeting 
on October 25, to vote on a proposition 
authorizing the directors to issue 200,- 
000 additional shares of stock. 


ADOPTS PENSION PLAN 

Incomes for life, after having at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years, are 
being provided for the employes of the 
American Type Founders in accord- 
ance with “a contributory retirement 
annuity plan” instituted by the com- 
pany in codperation with The Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. The plan became effec- 
tive August 1, and the first beneficiary 
under its income provisions was Charles 
Becker, who started to work for the 
company thirty-nine years ago. He has 
retired with a retirement allowance. 

The plan, in combination with the 
Federal Social Security Act, provides a 
monthly life income for the employes, 
retiring at age sixty-five. The income 
plan is available under certain condi- 
tions to persons who have completed 
five years of service with the company 
and who are thirty-five years of age. 


JOINS STAFF OF L.N.A. 

Edward D. Morris, an accountant 
formerly associated with Ernst & Ernst, 
and with the National Cash Register 
Company, also for fifteen years past in 
the graphic arts in Detroit, has joined 
the staff of the Lithographers National 
Association with headquarters in New 
York City. He is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. He succeeds 
Stanley C. White who resigned from 
the L. N. A. staff a year ago to join the 
United States Navy, in which he is a 
lieutenant. 














after more than twenty years of service, THE 

INLAND PRINTER loses a highly valued worker. 

There is scarcely a subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER who has not at some time or other received 
letters carrying the signature of K. D. Griggs, or 
letters that have passed through her hands, for she 
personally handled a great amount of the voluminous 
correspondence passing through this office. 

Having for many years “guarded the outer portals 
of the editorial sanctum,” Miss Griggs has been the 
one all visitors or callers have seen first. 

Miss Griggs came to THE INLAND PRINTER more 
than twenty years ago, already having had a good 
background of business experience. Born in Eng- 
land, in the county of Kent, of a deeply religious 
family, she had good early training, and was a 
sincerely industrious and trustworthy worker. Her 
first work with THE INLAND PRINTER was as typist 
and stenographer. The ready grasp of important 
details and the ability to carry responsibility made 
her a valuable acquisition. 


L THE retirement of Miss Kathryn D. Griggs 





long, faithful service 


Before long Miss Griggs became secretary to the 
editor, and additional duties and reponsibilities 
were piled upon her. She soon demonstrated a re- 
markable capacity for smoothing the path of the 
editor by relieving him of many details. 

For many years Miss Griggs has carried the re- 
sponsible burden of keeping the editorial staff in 
the straight and narrow path in the matter of plac- 
ing commas, hyphens, and other punctuation, also 
the proper use of capitals, and correct spelling. In 
addition to her other duties, she has checked and 
edited all manuscript before it went to the printers, 
read all galley proofs, and all final page proofs 
before okaying for presses. She has supervised the 
editorial files and information files, cataloging of the 
library, checked sources of information, and looked 
up information on request from many sources. 

With ell the load of work she has carried over 
the years, her kindly, patient, willing attitude has 
endeared Miss Griggs to all her associates. We are 
going to miss her. But the best wishes of each and 
every member of the staff go with her. 
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PUBLISHES SALES SUGGESTIONS 


Forty-one illustrated ideas for war 
printing have been published in a six- 
teen-page booklet, 6 by 9 inches, as sug- 
gestions to printers by the General 
Printing Ink Corporation. The booklet 
represents the second of a series of 
studies concerning printing and adver- 
tising in the war effort. 

Three illustrations with explanatory 
remarks are given on two pages of the 
booklet under the heading of “Strat- 
egy”; eight under the heading of “Con- 
servation”; five under the heading of 
“All-Out War Effort”; four under the 
heading, “Labor Morale”; five under 
“Public and Consumer Relations”; five 
under the heading, “For Auld Lang 
Syne”; and four under the “Markets of 
Tomorrow.” 

Concerning future developments, the 
question is raised in the copy concern- 
ing what is going on in the laboratories 
of modern industry. 

“Almost every progressive company 
these days is active in new develop- 
ments, in research and study,” is sug- 
gested. “The world of the future is sure 
to be one of new products and materials, 
new conveniences, utility, beauty, form, 
color. Thus while existing commodities 
may be greatly curtailed, there is a 
great opportunity for business to whet 
the appetites of tomorrow, to promise 
and to presage the glories of a world to 
come.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing to Herbert Kaufman, direc- 
tor of printing and advertising clinics, 
General Printing Ink Corporation, 109 
Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York. 


REORGANIZE GRAND RAPIDS FIRM 


James Boeree and four key employes 
of the Toren Printing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, have purchased all 
outstanding stock of the concern which 
during its thirty-five years of opera- 
tion has done much to keep the slogan 
“Grand Rapids—an important print- 
ing center” before buyers of printing. 

In the reorganization Mr. Boeree, who 
had been vice-president and general 
manager of the company, advances to 
the presidency. Henry Rademaker, for 
twenty-two years superintendent of the 
company, becomes the vice-president; 
Fred Van Ostenburg, foreman of the 
cylinder press department for the past 
twelve -years, is the new secretary; and 
Mrs. Lucille Reed, for more than twenty 
years with the firm, is the new treas- 
urer. Henry Dekkers, foreman of the 
job press department and also an em- 
ploye for more than twenty years, is a 
director. The five principals constitute 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Boeree has been in the printing 
business in Grand Rapids for the past 
thirty years, having started in 1913 
with the Schuil Printing Company, 
which later became the Bale-Boeree 
Company. He is a past president of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Grand 
Rapids, and is active in the Lions Club, 
of which he is vice-president. Mr. Van 
Ostenburg is a past president of the 
Grand Rapids Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


NAMED HARRIS COMPANY DIRECTOR 


A. T. Colwell, prominent in automo- 
tive and aircraft engineering circles, 
was elected to the board of directors of 
the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company at 
the annual meeting of its stockholders 
held in Cleveland, September 21. Other 
directors were reélected and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share 
was declared on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock. Announcement was made 
at the meeting that, while in peace- 
time the facilities of the company are 
devoted to the manufacture of graphic 
arts equipment, both the Cleveland and 
Dayton plants have been converted to 
the manufacture of war materials. 
‘Mr. Colwell started his career as an 
engineer in the United States Army, 





A. T. COLWELL 


having graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1918, and 
subsequently from the United States 
Army Engineering School at Fort 
Humphreys, Virginia. He resigned from 
the army in 1922 and became asso- 
ciated with the Steel Products Com- 
pany, which later became Thompson 
Products, of which he is now second 
vice-president and a director. He is 
also a director in the Curtis Pump 
Company, of Dayton, and the Toledo 
Steel Products Company, of Toledo. 

He has been national president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, is at 
present a member of its governing 
board, and is active in the Central Air- 
craft Council, the National Aeronautics 
Association, and is also an Associate 
Fellow in the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. 


ELECTED A DIRECTOR 


Thomas Roy Jones, president of the 
American Type Founders, was elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. September 16. 
C. F. Robbins, president of the Spald- 
ing concern issued the announcement. 


FURNISH NEW BOOKS TO ARMED MEN 


Twenty-seven publishing firms, book- 
sellers, and others, interested in fur- 
nishing current copyrighted books to 
the armed forces of the United States, 
have pooled their interests under the 
name, “Council on Books in Wartime,” 
and have established headquarters at 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

Books will be published in two sizes, 
5% by 3% inches, horizontal in form, 
two columns to a page, running from 
128 to 256 pages; and 614 by 4% inches, 
also horizontal in form and two columns 
to a page, running from 192 to 512 
pages. Covers will be produced either 
by offset or letterpress in four flat colors, 
and will reproduce, in black, a photo- 
graph of the publisher’s original edition 
on the front cover. The statement to be 
run on the front cover of each book 
is as follows: 

“This book is intended for use by the 
United States Armed Forces only, is not 
to be reprinted, and is the property of 
the U. S. Government. It has been pub- 
lished by the Council on Books in War- 
time, and is distributed by the Special 
Service Division, A.S.F., for the Army, 
and by the Bureau of Navy Personnel 
for the Navy.” 

In each printing, the words “Armed 
Services Edition” appear in display, also 
on the outside cover. It is expected that 
thirty titles a month will be published 
and that a minimum quantity of 50,000 
copies of each title will be printed. 

W. W. Norton, head of the firm bear- 
ing his name, is chairman of the Coun- 
cil; John Farrar, of Farrar & Rinehart, 
is vice-chairman; and S. Spencer Scott, 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company is the 
treasurer. 


BECOMES DIRECTOR OF SALES 


Harry W. Parkin, president of the 
Parkin Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jack T. 
Lynn as vice-president and director of 
sales. Mr. Lynn has been associated 
for eighteen years with insurance com- 
panies, and recently resigned the vice- 
presidency of the General American 
Life Insurance Company to join the 
Parkin organization. 


DEFINE MEANINGS OF COLOR 


Meanings of colors as used in heraldry 
are explained in a folder issued by the 
Eagle Printing Ink Company division of 
the General Printing Ink Corporation. 
White or silver was the color of faith 
and purity; yellow or gold, for honor 
and loyalty; red, for courage and zeal; 
green, for youth and hope; black, for 
grief and penitence; red-purple, for pa- 
tience and sacrifice; blue, for piety and 
sincerity; purple, for royalty and rank; 
orange, for strength and endurance. 

“Although symbolic interpretations of 
color exist by the score and vary con- 
siderably among different religions and 
races, the definitions of heraldry are 
well established and represent about the 
most venerable list in the whole history 
and lore of color,” is one statement in- 
cluded in the folder. 
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From a Butler Advertisement in the 
First Issue of The Inland Printer. 
OCTOBER, 18383 
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HERE are at least 100 important 
things—one for each year—that 
we would like to write about. However. 
on this occasion, - are leaving out de- 
tailed copy and simply saying: This is 


our 100th year! 


Our organization has faced five wars and 
has supplied paper during each to the 
government and for civilian require- 
ments. We have supplied paper to print- 
ers for both government and civilian re- 
quirements. We have supplied paper for 


both military and peacetime needs. 


We hope to be supplying paper to the 
readers of The Inland Printer for many 
years after this war, and we congratulate 
The Inland Printer on its 60th year in 


business! 


Butler Compan 


223 West Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 





CEREMONIES AT NEENAH 

Leo O. Schubert, secretary-treasurer 
of the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, was master of ceremonies on 
the occasion of the citation of the com- 
pany by Army and Navy officers and 
the presentation to the employes and 
company of the Army-Navy “E” Award 
in the company’s finishing room, Sep- 
tember 25. D. K. Brown, president of the 
company, accepted the award on behalf 
of the company and eight representa- 
tive employes received “E” pins on be- 
half of all the employes. 

During the program the fact was stat- 
ed that of all the manufacturing plants 
making war materials, less than 3 per 
cent have been able to qualify for the 
Army-Navy “E” Award, and that the 
Neenah Paper Company was the first 
rag-content paper mill in the United 
States to be selected for the citation. 

Major Robert B. Hamilton of the 
United States quartermaster corps at 
the Jersey City depot, was the principal 
speaker. Others who participated in the 
program included Brigadier-General J. 
E. Barzynski, commanding officer of the 
quartermaster depot at Chicago, and 
Lieutenant-Commander T. H. Jones, of 
the United States Naval Reserve. 


PAPER MERCHANT KILLED 


Major Maxwell S. MacCollum, base 
adjutant at Stout Field, who in civilian 
life was president of the MacCollum 
Paper Company, Indianapolis, died of 
burns sustained while rescuing three 
aviation cadets from an airplane which 
had crashed against a hangar at the 
airfield. The pilot and co-pilot had been 
killed, the plane was ablaze, but Major 
MacCollum dashed up to the burning 
plane, smashed open the door, and 
handed out the three survivors. 

He was standing on the plane’s wing 
when the fuel tanks exploded, shower- 
ing him with blazing gasoline. 

The accident occurred on September 
17 and the major died on September 25. 
Twelve hours before he died, his supe- 
rior officer cited him for bravery and 
awarded him the Soldier’s Medal, which 
is the highest honor for heroism in non- 
combatant service. 

Major MacCollum is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


AWARDED ORDNANCE BANNER 

H. B. Rouse and Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of printers’ tools and ma- 
chinery, now doing work to advance the 
war effort, has been awarded the Army 
Ordnance Banner “on the basis of main- 
tained production and the development 
of special machinery which resulted in 
reduced costs to the Government.” The 
citation commended the employes. 


LAWRENCE FELL 

Lawrence Fell, president of the Frank- 
lin Printing Company of Philadelphia 
from 1891 to the time of his retirement 
in 1919, died in his home September 26. 
He gained national prominence by his 
service in the trade associations of the 
printing industry, having held offices in 
various organizations among which was 


the presidency of the United Typothetae 
of America. 

Mr. Fell was born in Buckingham, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, seventy- 
five yearsago. He graduated from Buck- 
ingham Friends School and Swarth- 
more College, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. 

He was president of the Graphic Arts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, a di- 
rector of the Northeast Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and the Logan Trust Company. 
During World War I he served as re- 
gional director of the paper and pulp 
division of the War Industries Board 
and was Philadelphia director for the 
Alien Property Custodian. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Esther Willits 
Fell, and three married daughters. 


U.T.A. TO MEET 


A discussion of post-war plans and 
problems will highlight the Thursday 
forenoon session of the two day joint 
meeting of the board of directors and 
members of the United Typothetae of 
America to be held in the Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis, November 3 and 4. At 
the afternoon session, a panel discus- 
sion will consider present and future re- 
lations of printers with Governmental 
agencies, printing production standards, 
cost controls, markets and products, la- 
bor relations and future organizational 
plans and services. 

Among speakers announced are Pro- 
fessor G. W. Starr, of Indiana Univer- 
sity; Thomas Roy Jones, the president 


2) to the lads who used to say “Oh yeah?” 


“We haven't slip-sheeted a job since the boss 


cut the Kelly coupon.” (Right down there!) “No re- 


runs for us with that Wotta Non-Scratch Halftone 


Black!” “We can stack lifts higher than a cat's back 


and deliver jobs as pretty as a $100 bill.” 


What do you say? Wouldn't results like that look 


good around the shop? Cut the coupon and'let us 
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of American Type Founders, who will 
speak on “Trends in Technical and Me- 
chanical Developments”; O. F. Ash, of 
St. Louis, on “Production Standards and 
Cost Controls”; Gerald A. Walsh, of 
New York City, on “Post-War Labor Re- 
lations”; and Lawrence Hanson, of 
the U.T.A., on “Government Regula- 
tions Today and Tomorrow.” 

Members have been formally notified 
that proposals have been made that the 
U.T.A. by-laws be amended, rates and 
basis of payment of dues being among 
the changes proposed. 


REFERS TO BLOOD ON MAPS 


War maps must be printed on spe- 
cialized paper, so that when they are 
covered with blood or mud they can be 
washed clean and be as legible as when 
originally printed, so Robert J. Zau- 
meyer, of the War Production Board, 
told the Army and Navy Requirements 
Conference under the auspices of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, September 22. 

An exhibit especially designed for the 
paper manufacturers and other war 
materials’ manufacturers showed the 
right and wrong way of packing and 
packaging war products for shipment to 
the various battlefronts of the world. 
“Pack it right to reach the fight,” was 
one of the slogans used in motion pic- 
tures and on placards to stress the 
theme of the four-day conference in 
which eleven associations of the paper 
industry participated. 

Mr. Zaumeyer, who is chief of the 
war products development section of 
the Pulp and Paper division of the 
W.P.B., said that indifference to or lack 
of appreciation of the importance of 
paper as a war material, on the part 
of persons in high places, is responsible 
for the present shortage of paper. 

“Today we find that paper is no 
longer a raw untrained recruit in the 
war, but a tried and tested veteran, im- 
pressive with service stripes,” said Mr. 
Zaumeyer. “The old adage has been 
conclusively demonstrated that paper 
is a substitute for many things but there 
is no substitute for paper. 

“Our modern warfare requires durable 
maps for land, sea, and air. Maps must 
be made to ‘take it’ on paper that can 
be wiped free of blood, mud, and grease 
without fear of failure. This type of 
map paper is now produced by apply- 
ing wet strength technique.” 

During one of the technical sessions 
at which the scientists of the paper 
industry were discussing the methods of 
producing paper that is vapor-weather- 
waterproof, the manufacture of the “wet 
strength” paper was described as hav- 
ing been simplified by reason of the de- 
velopment of “modified urea-formalde- 
hyde resin” which is “completely water 
soluble and sold as a 50 per cent solu- 
tion, in which form it can be readily 
diluted into the paper stock at any 
convenient point from the beater to the 
head box.” 

A. E. Giegengack, public printer of 
the United States, also made an address 
before the conference. 


POST-WAR PLANNING GIVEN RIGHT-OF-WAY AT 
TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


@ Many of the sixty-odd attending the 
International Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation convention at Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 21 and 22, said the meeting was 
the most interesting ever. 
Highlighting the meeting were the 
addresses of Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
vice-president of American Type Foun- 
ders, “What’s Ahead for the Graphic 
Arts Industry,” and James F. Lincoln, 
president of Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, “Is Government Made for 
Man, or Man Made for Government?” 
Mr. Lincoln is, first of all, a highly 
successful business man. At one and 





FRANK M. SHERMAN 


the same time his company has been 
able to effect increased earnings for 
employes and lower prices for what 
those employes produce in the plant he 
heads. Mr. Lincoln pointed to present 
trends in government and the efforts 
toward bureaucratic control as being 
highly dangerous. He cited concrete ex- 
amples to the point of what he said, 
left all apparently convinced that gov- 
ernmental controls were something to 
watch. Indeed, the inference was that 
“if you don’t you'll not have a business 
of your own to watch.” He said that a 
concern doing $100,000 or more a year 
could be washed out over night through 
no fault of its management, and with- 
out relief in the courts. Asked what he 
meant, he explained it would be pos- 
sible through renegotiation of Govern- 
ment contracts. 

“IT have deliberately chosen my sub- 
ject,” began Mr. Heitkamp, “because 
you and my company are all in the 
graphic arts industry, and what affects 
the industry as a whole affects each of 
us; consequently, we must look at the 
overall picture of the industry as well 
as at the picture of the company in 
which we are active. ... We have cer- 
tain facts available to all of us, and 


the way you determine them in connec- 
tion with your own immediate problems 
will determine your success in the days 
and years to come.” , 

“T suggest you make for yourself,” he 
further stated, “a check list. . . . List 
the ideas that have proved satisfactory 
in the past and see how many of those 
things you are doing today. . . . Unless 
you go back and put your finger on 
them, you are apt to forget them.” 

Mr. Heitkamp advocated checking the 
sales manager and looking into one’s 
working tools. “I am amazed, myself, 
how many things I have forgotten when 
they are automatically brought up to 
me,” he said, and “when I talk to you 
about tools I am talking about chal- 
lenging methods and tools you have.” 

Elmer L. Lindseth, vice-president of 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, delivered Wednesday’s third out- 
standing address, “Plan Now for Post- 
War Business.” He advocated local com- 
mittees for economic development like 
the one at Cleveland, of which he is 
chairman. The problems of keeping im- 
portant local industries operating and 
re-employment of men and women re- 
leased from war industries and the 
armed forces must be considered now 
if considerable unemployment is not to 
follow peace. 

Tuesday’s speakers were John W. 
Love, business analyst of the Cleveland 
Press; George F. Trenholm, type de- 
signer and consultant for the Intertype 
Corporation; and the editor of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. The subjects, respectively, 
were “The Post-War Landscape,” “Sign 
Posts for Typography,” and “Post-War 
Potentials in Printing.” All pointed to 
the big part plastic materials seem des- 
tined to play in the industry in the al- 
most immediate future. 

Public Printer A. E. Giegengack was 
presented with a handsomely printed 
certificate of honorary life membership 
at the opening session on Tuesday. At 
that evening’s session President S. Wal- 
ter Sears, of Minneapolis, talking on 
the subject “Experiences in Developing 
a Negative Making and Plate Making 
Department,” discussed interestingly 
and at length his greatest present in- 
terest, so-called “camera type.” Just 
taking hold, this “type” results from the 
use of a mirrored camera through 
which the shape and slant of a line of 
type is changed at will and, with the 
addition of combination negatives, al- 
tered considerably more. Immediate 
Past President Ed. Cooper, of Toronto, 
demonstrated a simplified cost system 
being worked out for those trade plants 
for which the standard system has 
seemed to involve too much mainte- 
nance work. 

Frank M. Sherman, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, received 
the Association’s annual “Thank You” 
for his unstinting and understanding 
service, and Mr. Sears was re-elected 
president. 





PAYS TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYES 


A public tribute to the workers and 
the men in the armed services was 
paid by the Howard Allied Paper Mills 
by means of full page advertisements 
which appeared in newspapers pub- 
lished in Urbana, Franklin, and Day- 
ton—all in Ohio—on the day preced- 
ing Labor Day. Part of the copy reads: 


The closing tribute reads: “To both 
the fighters and the workers we say, 
‘America has reason to be extremely 
proud of you.’” 


RECEIVES "E" AWARD 

Ceremonies for presentation of the 
Army-Navy “E” production award to 
employes of the Hamilton Manufactur- 
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Mergenthaler Our Longest Consecutive Advertiser 


Anniversaries are nice. They make us 
think of old friends, and how those 
friends have stuck with us through thick 
and thin, and we get to wondering how 
long we have been friends. Here in the 
office of The Inland Printer we were 


wondering just which of our old friends 
—the advertisers—had been with us the 
longest. Checking back through the files, 
we found so many of them had been with 
us for years and years, that we decided to 
dig out the longest record of consecutive 
advertising, and award 
the leather medal to that 
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“Going Some” 


Or another Linotype Record—156,800 ems in twelve hours 


sperators who turn in their “string” with an average ¢ 
13,066 Ems an Hour 


the Linotype is A ONE-MAN MACHINE and 


The “Linotype Way” is the only way 


firm, to have and to hold 
until our one hundredth 
anniversary rolls around. 

This was no easy mat- 
ter. Some of the strings 
ran back ten or twelve 
years, and then an issue 
was skipped, which put 
that advertiser out of the 
running. One or two 
ran back twenty years be- 
fore missing an issue. 

Only one advertiser 
has been in every issue 
for more than twenty- 
five years, and that is the 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, which began 
advertising in the 19th 
century and since July, 
1907, bas never skipped 
an issue! 

In commenting on this 
record of consecutive ad- 
vertising, Harry L. Gage, 
vice-president of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, mentioned the fact 
that this string began 
about the time he started 
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Francisco Arredondo 


to work for The Inland 
Printer. Mr. Gage was 
connected with The In- 
land Printer Technical 


BUENOS AIRES 
Louis L. Lomer 








Reduction of a page ad from The Inland Printer for July, 1907 


School for several years. 
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“Fighters from Howard are serving on 
all freedom’s fronts. Today, and every 
day, our thoughts and our hopes are 
with them. Theirs is a labor of patriot- 
ism that will never be forgotten by a 
world that they have served.” 

The tribute paid to the “Workers at 
Howard” refers to their “manning the 
machines:that supply thousands of tons 
of paper to our government, to the 
armed forces, and war industries. Their 
duties are essential—their loyalty to 
their work reveals the will to win that 
is characteristic of the free men and 
women of this nation.” 
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ing Company were held at Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, September 21. A luncheon 
was given at the Hamilton Community 
Building, and a dinner at the Lakeside 
Country Club. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION HONORED 


Robert P. Patterson, under-secretary 
of war, recently notified the Intertype 
Corporation that the Army-Navy “E” 
award for high achievement in pro- 
ducing materials needed for war has 
been conferred upon the employes of 
that company. Appropriate ceremonies 
were planned for Thursday, October 14. 


COL. HOWARD INSPIRES BOND SALES 


Colonel Maxwell Howard, president 
of Howard Allied Paper Mills, Urbana, 
Ohio, whose race horse, Stagehand, 
won $200,110 in prizes several years ago, 
donated a yearling colt, named Stage 
Bond, son of Stagehand, at a war bond 
rally in New York, and induced each 
of 333 persons to buy a $1,000 bond. 

The record sale of $333,000 in war 
bonds was the subject of a news story 
in the New York Times, September 3. 
Each buyer of a $1,000 bond was given 
a chance to win the race horse. 

An interesting feature of the trans- 
action was that Charles W. Gerndt, 
the president of the Rockville Center 
(Long Island) Taxpayers Association, 
who is no student of horse racing, won 
the prize. Mrs. Howell Howard, daugh- 
ter-in-law of Colonel Howard, drew 
the chances. Mr. Gerndt took title to 
the horse, but it will remain in the 
stables of Colonel Howard’s Runny- 
mede Farm under the expert care of 
its trainer, Earl Sande, until January, 
1944, at which time it will become two 
years old and eligible to race. 


NEW EAGLE-A STOCK LIST ISSUED 


A list of papers that conform with 
the recently issued schedules of Limi- 
tation Order L-120 has been issued by 
the American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, manu- 
facturer of Eagle-A papers. 

A convenient feature of the list is 
the blocking out, with red dots, of all 
the items which are not being manu- 
factured because of provisions of the 
recent limitation order. Another con- 
venient feature is the circling of items 
which are available only for conver- 
sion into envelopes. Copies of list are 
available through Eagle-A distributors. 


ISSUES INK SPECIMEN BOOK 


Fifty-two standard inks used in off- 
set printing are shown in the new type 
of specimen book issued by The Fuchs 
& Lang Manufacturing Company, divi- 
sion of General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, of New York City. 

These specimen sheets, lithographed 
on both offset and coated offset stocks, 
show the screen values, solids, and re- 
verses. Detachable swatches are avail- 
able for use by the lithographer’s cus- 
tomer, the artist, or the pressman, to 
facilitate the ordering of ink. 


SYRACUSE FIRM BUYS BUILDING 


H. I. Poltenson, owner of the Salina 
Press, Syracuse, New York, has pur- 
chased the three-story building which 
has been known for years as the home 
of the Catholic Sun. 

The present occupants of the building, 
the Syracuse Printing and Publishing 
Company, will turn it over to the new 
owners at once, who will move in as 
soon as the alterations have been com- 
pleted. An offset department will be 
added to the letterpress facilities in the 
near future. 

The Salina Press was formed in 1940 
by H. I. Poltenson, with former em- 
ployes of Lyman Brothers. 
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ANNOUNCES POST-WAR PLANS 


Bryant Paper Company, with mills 
located in Kalamazoo, Michigan, has 
made plans for the enlargement of mill 
capacity and the improvement of man- 
ufacturing facilities just as soon as the 
present war ends and the materials be- 
come available. A start on these plans 
was made prior to our entry in the 
war, but after much new equipment 
had been installed, materials were no 
longer available. 

M. J. Grandbois, for a number of 
years associated with the book paper 
industry, has joined the organization 
to conduct the sales-promotion and ad- 
vertising activities of the company. He 
thus returns to the paper industry 
after having spent many months in 
war production work. 

President Allan B. Milham, in com- 
menting upon the outlook in the paper 
industry, remarked that while the com- 
pany is codperating in the victory pro- 
gram, the management is also doing 
some long-range planning. 

“We are looking to the time when 
hostilities will cease and the market 
swings back to its traditional buyers’ 
phase,” said Mr. Milham. “With the 
mill in excellent condition for all kinds 
of coated and uncoated book paper 
production, we are preparing for the 
time when there will be no restrictions 
on production, and sales activities will 
be intensified. Advertising—so that all 
potential buyers will be acquainted 
with the mill and its product—is an im- 
portant part of that program.” 


DEVELOP SALES IDEA 


A new idea to sell better paper was 
suggested at the meeting of the Plate 
Engravers Club of Chicago, held at the 
Hotel Sherman on September 14, at 
which complaints were made that 16- 
pound bond paper does not lend itself 
readily to embossing operations. After 
the restrictions of the W.P.B. were dis- 
cussed, the idea was expressed that 
since 75 and 100 per cent rag content 
papers were not so restricted but per- 
mitted manufacture of 20-pound stock, 
the embossers could put up to their 
customers the proposition that for a 
slightly higher price the better grade 
of paper could be used. 


CELEBRATE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Customers and other guests were in- 
vited to a buffet luncheon by the Gun- 
thorp-Warren Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, on September 14, to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the company. Following the luncheon, 
a tour was arranged for the visitors so 
that they might appreciate how a mod- 
ern printing and lithographing estab- 
lishment operates. 

Employes of the company were guests 
at a dinner-dance in the evening at the 
Midland Club at which John T. Moran, 
vice-president and general manager, 
gave a brief address in which he re- 
ferred to the success of the company 
during its half century of operation. 
He attributed much of its success to 
the faithful service rendered by its em- 











ployes, many of whom have worked for 
the concern for periods up to fifty 
years. Two of the employes have fifty 
years to their credit, namely, Miss May 
Hayes and Michael Reedy. 

A souvenir brochure was given to 
each guest and employe. Two para- 
graphs are quoted: “In the printing 
business we use type, paper, and print- 
ing presses, all standard equipment in 
the trade. It’s easy to talk about how 
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CHARLES S. PETERSON 

Charles S. Peterson, since 1887 con- 
nected with the printing industry in 
Chicago, died at his residence in Chi- 
cago, September 7. At the time of his 
death he was the vice-president of the 
Inland Press. 

Mr. Peterson was born in. Sweden, 
August 29, 1873, came to Chicago in 
1887, and entered the printing business 








THE INLAND PRINTER WINS AWARD 
FOR EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


on the manpower shortage last No- 
vember, and giving the results of 
that survey in an article in the January, 
1943, issue, THe INLAND PRINTER has just 
received an award of merit in the sixth 
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FOR EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
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many presses we have, how big they are, 
how fast they run, and every one un- 
derstands. 

“The other side of the story deals 
with human factors, the skill, ingenuity, 
and craftsmanship that mean making 
the most out of the equipment on hand, 
and on this subject it’s possible to talk 
oneself blue in the face. We are for- 
tunate in having a trademark that has 
conveyed the idea of these intangibles 
to our customers for the past fifty 
years.” 

Both letterpress and offset printing 
are done by the company in its plant, 
which occupies a floor space of 70,000 
square feet, and employs 200 people. 
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annual competition conducted by Indus- 
trial Marketing magazine. 

This contest was established in 1938 for 
the purpose of giving recognition to the 
outstanding work of business paper editors 
in keeping business and industry informed 
on the latest and most ef- 
fective practices. 

In the competition this 
year were 290 entries, 
made by editors of 112 
leading business papers. 
The illustration shows the 
framed award that was 
given to each of the six- 
teen winners. Some of the 
magazines which sub- 
mitted winning entries 
were Steel, Aviation, Mill 
and Factory, Architectural 
Forum, and Engineering 
News-Record. 

The seven men making 
up the jury of awards 
which picked the winners 
are all top notch advertis- 
ing men and publishers. 
Ralph O. McGraw is edi- 
tor of Industrial Market- 
ing, published in Chicago 
by G. D. Crain, Jr. 

The winning of this 
award is new proof that 
THE INLAND PRINTER is 
doing everything in its 
power to help solve the 
problems of the printing 
industry. 












as a compositor. He later organized the 


’ Peterson Linotyping Company and be- 


came connected with the Regan Print- 
ing House. Later he acquired control 
of that printing concern and also the 
G. D. Steere Bindery. Heavy financial 
reverses, the result of outside invest- 
ments and commitments, caused Mr. 
Peterson to start anew. 

Myr. Peterson was very prominent in 
Swedish affairs and also in politics. He 
served for several terms as a member 
of the Chicago board of education, for 
eight years was a member of the board 
of commissioners in Cook County, and 
for a period of four years was treasurer 
of the city of Chicago. 
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H-S-P GIVES ANNUAL REPORT 


While shipments of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, were $1,212,168 in 
excess of the previous year, net profits 
were $110,271 less, according to figures 
in the annual report of the company is- 
sued to stockholders. 

Shipments in 1943 aggregated $8,021,- 
987, with net profit of $306,668, compared 
to previous year’s figures of $6,809,819 
and $416,939. The 1941 peacetime figures 
were $5,904,557 and $402,683. 

Direct taxes in 1943 were $781,536 as 
compared with $375,836 in 1941. On a 
common share basis, taxes were $6.00 in 
1943, compared with $2.88 in 1941. 

For the three years, dividends paid to 
stockholders were: 1941, $146,221; 1942, 
$159,061; 1943, $93,530. 

In his report, President R. V. Mitchell 
attributed lower earnings “principally to 
the effect of war contract cancella- 
tions.” He indicated that some possible 
income may accrue to the company “as 
a result of the settlement of contract 
cancellation claims or the effect, if any, 
of renegotiation.” 

Concerning future operations Presi- 
dent Mitchell said that objectives are to 
devote all of the company’s energies to 
complete winning of the war, and then, 
when peace has been won, “to re-estab- 
lish regular civilian business as rapidly 
and efficiently as possible.” 

The accumulated demand caused by 
the suspension of the manufacture of 
practically all graphic arts equipment 
should result in a substantial backlog of 
post-war orders,” the report also reads. 
“Since printing is a vehicle used by all 
business in advertising, sales promotion, 
and educational programs, and since 
these programs probably will be exten- 
sive during the reconversion period, it 
also seems logical to assume that the 
graphic arts industry will receive added 
impetus after the war. The natural 
growth of offset lithography, together 
with the broadened knowledge of its 
application resulting from its use in war 
activities, is an additional favorable fac- 
tor in viewing the future.” 

The annual report was lithographed 
in two colors, containing pictorial illus- 
trations of factory and other views, and 
it consisted cof twenty-four pages and 
cover, page size, 8% by 11 inches. 


ROSBACK COMPANY HONORED 


F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, manufacturer of print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery, re- 
ceived notice from the War Department 
that the firm is among thirty-three ad- 
ditional industrial plants in the United 
States to have been awarded the joint 
Army-Navy “E” Award in recognition of 
outstanding performance in doing war 
production work. 


ELECTROTYPERS MEET 


Thirty-two electrotyping plants have 
merged with others or have been liquid- 
ated during the past year according to 
a report given at the annual meeting of 
the International Association of Elec- 
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trotypers and Stereotypers, at Cleve- 
land, September 22 and 23. 

A. E. Giegengack, guest speaker, told 
of the war operations of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and commended 
the electrotypers for codperation in fur- 
nishing plates for war contracts. 

Harry G. Hoff, Chicago, was reélected 
president. Other officers named are: first 
vice-president, James B.Love, New York 
City; second vice-president, Dennis F. 
Hoynes, Cleveland; statistician, George 
C. Scott, Boston; executive secretary, 
A. P. Schloegel, Cleveland. 


MARK G. GODDARD 

MarkG.Goddard, for thirty-five years 
connected with the John P. Smith Com- 
pany, of Rochester, New York, and for 
many years treasurer of the firm, died 
September 27 at the General Hospital 
after an illness of two weeks. He was 
born in Scottsville, New York, sixty- 
seven years ago, became a reporter for 
the Rochester Herald, and quit the 
newspaper business for printing. 

He was active in numerous organiza- 
tions, and the funeral services were held 
on Thursday, September 30. 





modern type faces 


absolutely flat. 





THE RIGHT STOCK 
AT THE RIGHT TIME IS ALWAYS 


Adena HALFTONE OFFSET 


The printer knows that good, clean-cut, 
. and sharply-etched 
engravings combined with skill, are important 
ingredients. Use with Adena Halftone (a stock 
that's midway between enamel and regular 
offset) and insure a result-getting job. 


Humidified during manufacture, treated to 
moisture-proof packing, delivered to printer 

Time-saving, money-saving. 
Dull or gloss. 


Greeting Cool Papeterie a, 


Embossed and Decorated 


CHILLICOTHE 


Save money by 
shipping via 
Miami Valley 

Shippers’ Assn, 
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FOR HIGH-GRADE 


PAPERS 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


Chillicothe Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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ISSUES MID-YEAR CALENDAR 


“God Bless America and Her Allies” 
is the title to the picture representing 
the United Nations, on the mid-year 
calendar issued by Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company. The painting was done 
by T. M. Cleland. Towering over all of 
the figures is the Statue of Liberty hold- 
ing aloft the torch which is not visible 
in the picture, but its shafts of light 
stream down upon and through the 
black war clouds which are shown in 
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The 1943 edition of the lithographed mid-year calendar issued by the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 


the upper background. The figures rep- 
resenting the United Nations encircling 
the statue are shown with hands clasped 
to symbolize “the barrier beyond which 
the destructive forces must not trespass 
upon human liberty.” 

The painting was lithographed in four 
colors by Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, of 
New York City. Plates were made by 
Offset Engravers Associates, and Curtis 
Springfair paper stock was used. 


CONTRIBUTE 200 PINTS OF BLOOD 


Two hundred pints of blood have been 
donated by war workers employed in 
the shops and offices of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, as 
a result of a mass movement organized 
by the mobile unit of the blood-donors 
service of the Brooklyn Red Cross. 

The unit—a director, a physician, 
two staff assistants, six nurses, two 
technicians, two blood custodians, a 
nurse’s aid, and eight others—arrived at 
the plant one afternoon and unloaded 
its twelve hospital cots from a van. 





A temporary hospital on the top floor 
of the administration building was 
established, and the 200 blood donors, 
in groups of twelve, were privileged to 
contribute their quotas of blood to save 
the lives of men in the armed services 
of the United States. As the group of 
donors made their contributions of 
blood, they returned to their work pro- 
ducing more war material. 

EDITOR’S COMMENT: This item of news 
has an inspirational effect, and doubt- 
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less readers will want to do as these 
war production workers did. So get in 
touch with your local Red Cross unit. 


OFFER FREE EXHIBITS 


R. P. Tolman, curator of the Division 
of the Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., has requested 
THE INLAND PRINTER to publicize infor- 
mation concerning the seven traveling’. 
exhibits of the division, illustrating the 
various processes of the graphic arts. 

These exhibits are designed for use of 
schools, public libraries, museums, and 
other organizations that are interested 
in “How Prints Are Made,” which is the 
theme of all of the exhibits. They are 
lent to codperating organizations for a 
month, the only condition being that 
express charges must be paid by the 
exhibitor both from Washington and 
return, or to the next exhibitor. The 
boxed weights of the exhibits range 
from 29 to 330 pounds. Applications and 
correspondence should be addressed to 
U. S. National Museum, Washington. 








URGE USE FOR OUTMODED TYPE 


Worn-out, outmoded type will help in 
supplying needed scrap for the nation’s 
war effort, according to a bulletin issued 
by American Type Founders. 

“One fact, seemingly overlooked by 
the average printer, is that the old type 
faces which have not been working for 
him should be put to work working for 
his country,” is the leading idea ex- 
pressed in the bulletin. 

One printer who had this idea pre- 
sented to him said that until he had 
checked up his composing room to de- 
termine what he should send into serv- 
ice for his country, he had no realiza- 
tion of how the composing room was 
“cluttered up with type faces which for 
years had not paid for their board and 
keep.” He then thought of those cases 
full of non-working types as “sort of 
hangers-on” who were just wasting 
space. 

“Why wasn’t this type salvage plan 
thought of long ago?” he asked. 

Another story told is that a printer 
had taken an inventory of his type and 
placed a money value on it. Two days 
later, fire broke out in his building and 
for the first time in his experience he 
could talk intelligently about what he 
had in his shop when the insurance 
adjusters came around. 

One printer threw 2,000 pounds of out- 
moded type into the “hellbox,” and he 
remarked that checking-up his type 
was like “re-tooling” a machine shop. 
The American Type Founders have a 
plan by which printers can test the 
usability of type in their cases and they 
offer it to printers who inquire about it. 


TELLS OF LONDON PRINTERS 


Britishers in the graphic arts still 
have their chins up as evidenced from 
an excerpt of a letter sent to the editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER by John Geddes, 
104 Grosvenor Avenue, Highbury, Lon- 
don, N5. We quote: “Of course the 
printing trade has been very seriously 
affected here. Shortage of labor and 
the paper restrictions are very severe. 
Nevertheless, and despite all the diffi- 
culties, it is remarkable how few print- 
ers have failed. I am convinced, too, 
that these very difficulties will make the 
printing trade boom after Victory.” 

Mr. Geddes also remarked: “I am not 
using the phrase, ‘Post-War’ any more 
but ‘Post-Victory’ instead.” 


HOW ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


Statistics furnished by the National 
Safety Council show that 26.6 per cent 
of the accidents in the printing and 
publishing industry resulted from han- 
dling objects; 5.3 per cent, from falls to 
a different level; 9.8 per cent, falls to 
the same level; 28.9 per cent, due to ma- 
chinery; 4.5 per cent, due to vehicles; 
2.7 per cent, in the use of hand tools; 
falling objects, 4.7 per cent; stepping 
on or striking objects, 9 per cent; elec- 
tricity, 2.4 per cent; harmful substances, 
2.7 per cent; and from all other causes, 
3.4 per cent. 

Forty-seven units of the industry were 
analyzed in the 1942 report. 
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ONE QUESTION 


we hear most frequently: “What kind of 
machines will Rosback build after the War?” 


Bu 
U.S. sed Bonds A fair question, deserving a frank answer. 


and Stamps While we are currently devoting 98% of our 


expanded facilities to War production, we are, 
of course, giving a lot of thought to this same 


question ourselves. 


We have some plans for new machines, it is 
true, machines to accomplish in shorter time, 
at lower cost, work now being done by more 


expensive methods. 


But we do expect to continue the manufacture 
of those Rosback machines with which you are 
already familiar, rotary perforators, gang 
stitchers, etc.— machines which have already 


proved themselves as sound investments for you. 


You can rest assured that it will continue to be 
our aim to provide new profit-earning machines 
as you have need for them. And at the same time MEMBER 
to protect your investment in Rosback machines 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
of current design now operating in your plant. 


In the meantime, your own suggestions will 


be welcomed. 


E P ROSBACK COMPAN 7, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service.” 





OH, BOY! JOE JUST GOT 
ANOTHER REORDER. HE 
SURE KNOWS HOW TO 
PLEASE HIS CUSTOMERS! 





I'LL SAY! BECAUSE HE PUTS THEIR 
WORK ON MANAGEMENT BOND— 
THEY ALWAYS GET A GOOD JOB AT 


HERE’S no quicker road to a profitable re- 
order than a low cost job that’s well printed 
—and delivered on time! 


When the order calls for low price work, you can 
boost your profit, please your customer, by run- 
ning on Management Bond—a watermarked 
Hammermill product made especially for jobs on 
which costs must be pared. 


Management Bond is uniform—fast on your 


Low COST! 


presses. It’s sturdy—an efficient worker in your 
customer’s business. It’s the paper that pays you 
two profits! One when you print the job; the 
second when your pleased customer re-orders. 


You can get Management Bond from your 
Hammermill Agent in white and colors, in stand- 
ard weights and sizes. Send today for the Man- 
agement Bond portfolio. Contains specimen 
printed forms. Free—mail coupon. 


/ Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
e 


Please send me—free—the Manage- 
ment Bond portfolio of printed forms. 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back. 





























The “Bassani” method employed by the experienced J & O wet plate photographers reproduces tone value 
true to copy—for halftone or color process 











n most cases the good printer 



































will produce a better job at less cost 
with JAHN & OLLIER plates. 


They are as nearly perfect as fine 
craftsmen can make them. 


They're MADE RIGHT TO PRINT RIGHT. 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 


J: Makers of Fine Printing Plates for Black or Colors Artists © Photographers 
CF 


817 W. Washington Boulevard © Chicago 7, Illinois * MONroe 7080 
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THERE’S A GREAT DAY COMING! 


"Ta war has taught printing buyers the virtues of offset lithography. When 


the war is over, they'll expect and demand its flexible facilities from their 
usual printing source. 
If it’s a reprint job, they'll want it reproduced direct from the original. Fine- 
screen halftones will be required on antique or even embossed-finish papers. 
Two-color folders will be ordered with only artwork being furnished ... neither 
plates nor tint blocks required. 
Your customers will look to you for ALL of their printing requirements. And 
...if you plan for it now... you'll be able to meet this demand, because 
you'll have a well-balanced shop in which offset lithography joins hands with 
letterpress to serve your trade fully, economically, and profitably. 
When the war is won and that great V-Day comes, ATF will have ready the right 
equipment for an offset department...complete from darkroom to pressroom. 


Your ATF Salesman can give you now full information, even to approximate costs. 


a 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Offset Division 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey * Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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Action WILL WIN! 


\ 


The starter signals for the take-off. 
—Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Acrion anp INGENUITY COUN‘ 

either in combat or on the home front. : 

SMICO chemists have made significant prog- 

ress on the home front by replacing critical 

materials, for combat, by those available, there- as 
by maintaining our same high standards of ‘ 
quality and service. Va 
AGAIN .... It’s inks with that Sleight Dif- 
ference for printers and lithographers who 
produce none but the best. 














SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES, INC. 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA +°¢ WASHINGTON °- CLEVELAND ° MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY * FORT WORTH *« LOS ANGEiES 
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The quality in Patawite 9-lb. manifold is like a sailboat. It’s 


expressed in its beauty, strength and utility. 

Patawite is made on precision fine-paper machines. That’s how 
it gets such strength and such a beautiful printing surface. That’s 
why it’s the practical light-weight sheet for folders, broadsides, 
airmail stationery, office forms, carbon copy paper and dozens 
of other uses. 

Today, war conditions make it impossible to supply all the 
demands for Patawite. When supplies become more normal again, 
we do hope you will give Patawite the opportunity of proving 


itself with an actual trial. 


PATAWITE4onjnct 


BEG. U.S, PAT, OFF. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. « Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2. ILL. 
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PRIN i NG... “he bridge of time... 


While we listen eagerly to radio broadcasts of the headlines of the daily newspaper, and short 
news items, it is the newspaper, magazine, or other printed matter that we look to for all im- 
portant and detailed information. If a broadcast is interrupted, it is lost to the listening public. 
An interruption in reading matter simply means putting aside, and later resuming at the point 
of interruption. The power of the press is still the greatest force for good in the world today. 
Without it the light of the world is dimmed and civilization crumbles. 





Until we had portable light 

Men's feet were chained at fall of night; 
Until we had the printed page 

Men's minds were shackled from Age to Age. 
In a war torn World through printers’ ink 
The Bridge of Time welds a priceless link; 
Here pictures have a value unique 

They a universal language speak. 


We make every type of Roller for every kind of printing, lithographing and lacquering, also for many other 
technical processes. 
Our representatives are available at all times, as we have a very helpful Research Department. 


“Good Rollers Create Good Impressions” 


980 HUDSON AVE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


406 PEARL ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Roller Makers 4 = Since 1826 
z, fi 131 COLVIN ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


521 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GARWOOD, N. J.—648 SOUTH AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J.—BROWN AND LISTER AVE. 
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\), A Lithography’ 


In 
s Victory Drive 


(ALL GUNS POINT TOWARD BERLIN AND TOKIO) 


It is “all-out” for VICTORY now! 
Not only to win the war... but 
to win the peace ... AND to in- 
sure profitable full-time jobs in 
postwar years when our boys 
come home from overseas service. 


ARE YOU doing your share in the “all-out” drive toward 
Victory? We're passing to you the needed “makings” for 
the “ammunition” you're passing on to WIN THE WAR on 
all fronts and here at home. Here are the materials we 
supply lithographers to help you maintain production at 
highest efficiency, save man-hours, and reduce waste... 
@ ROB-PORT Offset and Rotary BLANKETS ... are really tough—and 
durable—yet uniformly smooth to insure the finest quality printing, 

® Smooth LEATHER Distributor ROLLERS . . . they're better than ever! 
Yes, smooth—tough—and long lasting! These will not chip at the ends! 
® Having trouble with dampening control? We'll gladly help solve the 
problem of getting the right kind of damp—not too much nor too little 
water. Call on us for complete dampener rollers—or take advantage of 
@ R & P Recovering Service .. . we'll recover dampening rollers to save 
you man-hours, time, trouble. Otherwise, use ROB-PORT supplies yourself. 
®@ Beccard’s Combined INK REGULATOR and DRIER ... for all kinds 
of litho-offset AND letterpress inks. Pays its own way in the long run— 
stops crystalization—inks set rapidly—helps mileage. 


ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


See Roberts & Porter for: Leather Hand 
Rollers—Water Roller Covering—Water 
Fountain Chemicals—Monroe Drier— 
Sureset Compound—Felt— Moleskin — 
Sponges—Sewing Cords for Rollers— 
Developing Ink, etc. 

® A trial will convince you. 


CHICAGO—402 S. Market St. NEW YORK—100 Lafayette St. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO.—TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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MODERN ARMY NURSE... Micke of Resourcofulness 


Every good nurse is not necessarily a 
good army nurse. A nurse in “the Service” 
must have high resistance to fatigue and 
disease . . . must be able to carry out orders 
toa “TT”... but even more important must 
have remarkable resourcefulness for acting 
on her own in strange and dangerous cir- 
cumstances. And she must have a cheerful- 
ness that sets an example for fortitude. 

To find such merits combined all in one 
nurse means examining, pre-testing, in- 


* * 


vestigating with extraordinary care. 

Adirondack Bond is “picked for the job” 
because it’s watermarked 100% sulphite 
bond paper that can take it to perfection— 
printed, typed, or written. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS * * 
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APPROVED FOR PUBLICATION BY THE U. S. NAVY 


@ There are a number of naval ordnance operations 
in which tolerances less than .0005” are specified. 
Applied to the manufacture of gun mounts, it is one 
reason why American arms have established so fine a 


record of dependable superiority. 


Translated into the building of Goss Printing 





Presses, .0005” will mean less friction and longer life. 





The years of naval ordnance precision requirements 





will be reflected in Goss post war equipment, of the 


usual high quality, for the printing industry. All-Navy ‘E‘ burgee for excellence 


in producing naval ordnance, 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
1535 S. PAULINA ST. * CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Wifout any attempt to “steal the thunder” of The Inland Printer’s 6oth Anniversary, 


itAll amaze many of you to know that of the scores of ink makers today there is even 
s ONE ink house that has been going strong since 1823 .. . Just 120 years ago. Gen- 


A trial order to our nearest 


office will convince you. Once 
tried, it will ECLIPSE all 


ations in ink making produced the extra quality of 


SUPERTEX 
other black inks you ever used. 


Hard-drying e Deep-set 
“Ask the Pressmen Who 


BLA C K 
Know ECLIPSE!” 


ANNA 


AK 


= 
A 


Original ‘“‘Headquarters’’ for High- 

est Quality in Inks * Varnishes * Dryers for 

Printers, Offset -Lithographers, Die-stampers 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—538 South Clark St. 
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PRINTERS WERE USING 


BINGHAM ROLLERS 
36 YEARS 
BEFORE 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
APPEARED IN THE 


FIRST ISSUE 


OF THE 4 


INLAND PRINTER | 





The advertisement above appeared in the 
FIRST ISSUE of the Inland Printer sixty 
years ago. For thirty-six years before 
that printers of America had been using 
Bingham Rollers. 

Such a record is enviable. It means more 
than ninety-six years in business. It means 
that Bingham has kept step with the ever- 
increasing speed of printing progress--- 








SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 










and that initial high standard of quality 
has been maintained. It means that every 
modern printing roller has grown with 
Bingham—and that the accumulated ex- 
perience of ninety-six years of roller mak- 
ing and testing is behind every Bingham 
roller you buy. 

There is a Bingham representative con- 
venient to you. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City — Oklahoma City Springfield, 0. 
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WAR CLOUDS DRROW’S WORLD 


GREY AND GOLD—By John Rogers Cox 


zing, starving, despairing at Valley 
bin watching the Union crumble at his 
standing before the desperate final 
s in the spring of 1918... the world’s 
bewilderment after Dunkirk and the 
ation turned a steadfast face to the 
he indomitable resolve to preserve 
the inflexible determination to win a 
d happiness for all people—these 

and foreshadow a brighter tomor- 
ONS FOR PRINTERS No. 143, now 

raging and looks beyond it with 


a copy for you. Ask for it today. 


WEST VIRGINIA P 





AVY 


the Artists for Victory Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and purchased by the Cleveland Museum of Art 





a 
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Our company has just been awarded the Army-Navy “E,” an honor 







not easily won nor lightly bestowed. Credit for the winning of this cov- 





eted award for high achievement in the production of war materials be- 







longs to the men and women of the Neenah Paper Company. Their 


loyalty and whole-hearted cooperation is an inspiring example of the part- 







nership existing between our American workers and our American fight- 


ing forces. It is also a challenge to achieve even greater results. 





Look for Neenalt in the watermark 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 















<N AE BUSINESS PREERS 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ESLEECK 


WE vatbbe-Voiabb abate ml Oroyccbel-baby 
Turners Falls, Mass. 
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60 YEARS AGO The Inland Printer Started... 


24 YEARS AGO Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., Started to Grow. .. And 


TODAY this Firm of 24 Years 


Congratulates The Inland Printer 
on Its 60 Years of Service to Printers 


Age and Service go together. With 
the passing of the years, institutions 
gain a wealth of experience ...a 
breadth of outlook... and a respon- 
sibility of leadership. 


Useful service to printers and the 
graphic arts industry as a whole is 
also the record of Brandtjen and 


Kluge — and KLUGE AUTOMATIC 





PRESSES—since 1919. Like The In- 
land Printer, we have used our skill, 
experience, and position of leader- 
ship for the benefit of the trade. 


Even now, when new KLUGE AUTO- 
MATIC PRESSES may be sold only 
to our government and firms in war 
work with acceptable priorities, all 
of our 


I2 BRANCH OFFICES STAND READY TO HELP YOU... 





your problems... 





KLUGE 
AUTOMATIC 


PRESSES 


To keep present KLUGE PRESSES running efficiently . . . to consult and advise about 
and to help you plan ahead. We are ‘AT YOUR SERVICE!” 


BRANDTJEN and KLUGE, Inc. 


SAINT PAUL 
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DPueciiton 


PAPER KNIVES 


Ql Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


9 “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 


.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 


a Furnished as standard equipment on many 
of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 


For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


604 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 





cannot let down now. War Production 
schedules must be satisfied — possibly 
increased. To the Printing Trades this 
continued “stepped-up” production of 
vital war materials means that the 
equipment has got to last! Periodic 
inspection, careful maintenance, 
proper oiling and adjustment of all 
moving parts, is absolutely essential 
to efficient operation. 


In keeping your plant operating as 

near peak as is possible Challenge is 

ready to do it's part, within Govern- 

ment limitations. Although our inven- 

tories on certain units are low, due to 

material shortages, we can still furnish 

some types of printing machinery, zs 

equipment and accessories to the Z SINCE 1852 
plant who may, of necessity, expand Printing papers . . 


it's facilities. THE ABOVE Ordnance papers . . . 


is a reproduction of our F : ; 
: ee ull line of typwriter 
ll us your requirements in machines ad in the first edition : 
Te y q " of The Inland Printer and duplicator papers... 


equipment and accessories. ase sixty years ago this | Small rolls for all types 
month, October, 1883. of business machines. 


THE CHALLENGE: MACHINERY CO. BRADNER SMITH & CO. 


Ln a mmneee | 333 S. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 6, Ill. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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When MLAND PRINTER 


WAS An 


@ 


The Panama Canal had just started... 
the Brooklyn Bridge just opened... 
when the first issue of Inland Printer 
was published 60 years ago. It carried 
an advertisement of our Chicago 
Branch shown above. 

The day this advertisement ap- 
peared, Hoe was already in business 
for 78 years. By 1883 virtually all the 
major improvements of printing equip- 
ment were credited to Hoe skill and 
ingenuity. 

In the 60 years since 1883 the list 


he 


BOSTON °® 


CHICAGO .@ 
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of Hoe accomplishments is even great- 
er—much too long for enumeration 
here. Briefly, every basic improvement 
in press-room equipment was either 
introduced or perfected by Hoe. 

Here’s a background of 138 years 
which is certain to be reflected in the 
performance of your printing or plate- 
making equipment if you adopt the 
procedure of discussing your post-war 
requirements with Hoe—the oldest 
name in printing machinery. 


BIRMINGHAM @ 


& Co., Inc., 


910 EAST 138TH STREET 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
105 








Your Stake in 
Synthetic Rubber 


For 9 years Dayton has been a leader in synthetic 
rubber development—thanks in no small part to 
the forward-looking cooperation of the printing and 
lithographic industry. 

When, way back in 1934, Dayco Printing Rollers 
with a renewable surface of synthetic rubber were 
introduced—you helped Dayton prove their dura- 
bility and performance on the presses of America. 


Your encouragement helped make it possible for 
Dayton —long before Pearl Harbor —to design, 
locate and build a plant for the production of 
synthetic rubber products. 


Now that Dayton has hundreds of workers 
trained and experienced in all types of synthetic 
rubbers—our background of technical excellence in 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubber 
products becomes more than ever valuable to you— 
the printers and lithographers of America. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MBFG. CO., DAYTON 1, OHIO 


* Photo shows Styrene Storage Tanks 
in the first Government Dual-unit type 
synthetic rubber production plant... 
of which Dayton is one of the operators. 


Dayco fe ay 
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HE Southworth Machine Company 
| ie Portland, Maine, associated in 
the Graphic Arts Industry for nearly 
half a century, is desirous of securing old 
or new products in this Industry to man- 
ufacture and sell after the War is over. 


We are willing to acquire the business of 
other concerns on either Cash or Royalty 
basis where it might be more advan- 
tageous to both parties for us to handle 
both the manufacture and sale of your 
products. 


We are amply financed and have one of 
the most completely equipped machine 
shops in New England. We have been 
favorably known in the trade for nearly 
fifty years. 


We will hold all communications in strict 
confidence. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 
30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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KIMBLE 
CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Smooth ball bearing operation— 
no oiling—perforates full length 
while sheet still held in grippers— 
a clean, accurate time-saver. 


Have you ever stopped to think 
about the saving that can be made 
by using "COWAN" Perforators 
and Slitters on Cylinder Presses? 
Especially is this true where accu- 
racy is essential, for the perforat- 
ing and slitting is straight and at 
right angle to the grippers, an im- 
portant feature where the work is 
to go to the cutter or the folder. 





"9 Cc O WA ~ ad “COWAN" Slitters are sold with an 


assurance of satisfaction, based upon 
Ball Bearing ihe successful operation of the Morgan 
Trucks, and "“COWAN" Perforators. 


PERFORATORS The head is so designed that the blade 


may be changed in a minute's time with- 
out disturbing any adjustment. The slit- 


id C Oo WA AW id ting being done when the sheet is held 
by the grippers, an absolutely straight 
cut is obtained at right angle to the 

S L I T 7 E R S gripper edge, giving two perfect guide 

sides for the folder or cutter. 


"Have had one operating on our Miller 


FOR CYLINDER PRESSES Major Press since last October, and 
have run sheets from 13 pound manifold 
AND MIEHLE VERTICAL up to Heavy Enamel, working beauti- 


fully and saving a great deal of money." 


PRINTING 
PERFORATING 
SLITTING 


IN ONE OPERATION 
























MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


318-321 Markham Building 
Hollywood 28, California 


@ Whether you use large or small 
machines . . . in single units or 
batteries ... they need auto- 
matic, dependable lubrication. For 
instant starting, higher speeds, 
longer runs, lower maintenance, 
less spoilage! Good reasons 
why BljuR-metered lubrication 
is standard for press equipment. 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY * NEW YORK 


Bigor 


- AUTOMATICALLY Covey BRICATION 
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Tuis is a photo of a nice filing cabinet having acute in- 

digestion. If only all those copies of letters and reports had 

been on thin paper, the filing clerk wouldn’t be in such a 

dilemma. Modern thin papers save postage and typing 
time, as well as filing space. MILLERS FALLS 
and GIBRALTAR ONION SKINS have long 
been favorites with discriminating and shrewd 
advertising and purchasing executives. Today we 
find it difficult to fill all of Uncle Sam’s and regular 
orders, but we’ll do our best. 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 
MILLERS. FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Yes, war work has overshadowed press manufacturing 
at New Era. The bulk of our time and facilities today is 
given to production for Victory. But if your needs have 
government approval, we can still build you a specialty 
printing press without lessening our war quotas. 


Even today, research work goes on here constantly to + 


develop speedier, more versatile presses for lower cost 
production of tickets, tags, labels, checks, snapouts, 
book match covers, small cartons, etc. Meanwhile, if you 
need repair parts, we'll supply you from stock. 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


379 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 


NEW ERA 


MULTI- PROCESS PRESS 
@ 4347 








AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—10S WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


BROCK and RANKIN 


“Book and Catalog “Binding 
for More Than 50 Years 


619 South La Salle Street e Chicago 5 


* 


War Bonds are Your Invest- 
ment in National Security 


BUY MORE BONDS 
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YOUR COMPOSING ROOM ano THE WAR 










The war means shortages on the Home Front . . . both of 
materials and manpower. Until the war is over, your composing 
room will suffer more and more from lack of sufficient and well 
qualified labor. It is important, therefore, that it be arranged 
and equipped in the most efficient manner. Hamilton equipment 
offers the solution by making possible good arrangement and 
providing compositors with opportunities to work productively 
ALL THE TIME. 












Hamilton's large steel plant is devoted almost entirely to 
war production ...«a job we are proud to do. We are 
still able to supply you with all regular wood items, how- 
ever, and also have quite a good stock of steel! items 
available which can be supplied in accordance with the 
W. P. B. limitation order. 















See your Hamilton dealer for full information about the 
Hamilton items available and how they will help you meet 
the war-time problems. 
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This Issue— Want Ads Star 


b i l N T j N u Aetna Paper Mills 


American Academy of Art 

American Numbering Machine Co. .. 
American Rotler’'Go. «oso. cece cece 112 
American Steel Chase Co. .......... 115 
American Type Founders...... 12, 22, 89 
American Writing Paper Corp. ..... 111 
Arvey Corporation ff 
Beckett Paper Company 

Bijur Lubricating Corporation 


Bingham Brothers Co. ........6.0..- 9 
Bingham’s Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co. ..... 97 
Bradner Smith Company 104 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. ........... 103 
Brock & Rankin 

Flat Gummed Papers Butler Company ................- 78, 79 

Central Compounding Company.... 16 


Minutes are precious these days. One reason why more Challenge Machinery Co. .......... 104 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 


printers daily specify PERFECTION Gummed Papers for 
all label, sticker or seal work. This stock needs no “baby- hi P C ene — 
ing”—no extra press time. Its fine surface is remarkably pone cannery te = 84 
printable (you can print on the gummed side, too)—and Classified Buyers’ ae 

it’s flat the year ’round. Made with dextrine or strong gum- 112, 113, 114, 115, 116 
ming—it won’t “cake” or “block” Comes in ten whites and Cline: Hlectric: Mig. (Co... .6....6 66:6 500.0% 113 


25 beautiful colors. Without obligation, send for free sample book. Consolidated Water Power & Paper. 13 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. 8,9 


: Cromwell Paper oS re Third Cover 
e Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ............ 106 

Ci He 4A TS 0 Dexter Folder Company 
% Embossograph Process Co., Inc. ..... 115 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Engdahl Bindery 
Esleeck Mfg. Company 
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HELP! 3 WAYS TO MAKE 


NUMBERING MACHINES LAST! 


@) Inspect regularly after each run. 


Call 

Upon This 
Powerful 
Reserve 
Force 


@ Always keep clean and properly oiled and adjusted. 
Or: zy. 

8) Roberts big Service Department will recondition—any 
make—for you. But... When replacing worn-out ma- 
chines, insist on ROBERTS with all these advantages: 
Positive-action Direct Drive; Low Plunger; large Main 
Spring; welded steel Plunger Guide Pins; Steel Case and 
Staple Release for plunger; Double Wire Spring straddles 
the unit retaining pawl; improved Drop Cipher. 


Buy Model 27... 
5-Wheel, $12. 


L h 

, aie 7 20 

=? Or Model 28... 
6-Wheel, $14. 


Le h 
40% Oe net 


With key men away on the fighting fronts, the Franklin 
Printing Catalog is the ever-present aid to the printer 
who needs the help of a dependable ally. For more 
than twenty-six years the Franklin Printing Catalog has 
been helping printers to properly value their product 
... to avoid costly mistakes and waste. A special 60 
days’ trial will prove its worth. Mail the coupon today. 


Porte Publishing Company 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 


— ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Address 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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Roman or Gothic style; forward or backward action. 
Quantity discounts; 10% trade-in. 
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Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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EAGLE-A CONTRACT GROUP 


* 


Because — these 75% cotton content papers have 
all the essential requirements needed for fast, efficient 
work. Strong cotton fibres give them strength and 
durability; expert craftsmanship gives them that fine 
crisp feeling of War Bonds. Three lines give you 
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ample choice to efficiently meet most requirements. PAPERS 


Furthermore, it is desirable to use high cotton con- 
tent papers to conserve vital chemical wood pulp. 


YN 

EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND YN 
for letterheads — contracts — other business forms ales 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD Parent 
WN 

YUN 


for ledger records — policies — legal documents 


EAGLE-A CONTRACT ONION SKIN 
for contracts — air mail — legal forms — reports 


Ask your Paper Merchant to show you samples of 
these 75% cotton content papers. The Bond and 
Onion Skin are also available in boxed typewriter 


sizes — both plain and ruled. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


EAGLE-A 


PAPERS 


HOLYOKE MASSA 
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COLD WEATHER COMING! 









GET ROLLERS READY FOR WINTER 
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ON'T wait any longer. Take action 

about your winter rollers today. Cold 
weather isn't far off. Be prepared. Have 
AMERICAN-Made winter-grade rollers 
ready to maintain your production and 
safeguard your quality during the severe 
winter months. e Hundreds of large and 
small printers use AMERICANS exclu- 
sively. That's because these rollers have 
what it takes. They're given a special 
factory-infused ability to endure . . . to 
perform reliably through the toughest zero 
weather. Try them. 











225 NORTH NEW JERSEY 


1S31 BRANCH STREET 


AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY 


io42 NORTH HAGETED STREET... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 







Sawer SOUS, MISSOURI 








CLASSIFIED BUYERS' GUIDE 
WANT AD SECTION 











RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 


Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 
@ Display: 1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
% inch....$ 9.00 ~2E (2 
l. inch... . 15.00 13.5 12.00 11.00 
2 inches.. 27.00 25.00 23.00 21.00 


Closing Date: 26th of preceding month. 


BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE Calendars for’ the 

printer. Do your own printing. Adver- 
tising Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. 
Due to gas rationing few calendar 
salesmen are on the road now—which 
means more calendar sales for the 
printer. FLEMING CALENDAR CoO.,, 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 

















Largest assortment and best selling line of Pads for either Art or 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 





MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers, Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ENVELOPES 





READY TO PASTE UP 
FOR PROFIT! ..... 
Ideas for stationery printing de- 
signs with color cut-outs. A ‘‘nat- 


ural’’ for paper sales and printer 
profits. Send for free sample set! 















UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued on next page) 








MEGILL’S _ Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


=a, 


QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 















THE PIONEER IN 1870 


763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses | wecii's  omisinal Steel 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. Patent GAUGE PINS 


The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. % 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 








pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a doz. for either size. 




































Est ENGDAHL BINDERY 
wah EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
Sa **Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 

Cy 
Rt 
way 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago. Hi. 
> > 
Telephone Monroe 6062 





ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 


PRESS WANTED 


USED OR REBUILT 5-0 TWO-COLOR 
Miehle. Give particulars, condi- 
tion, serial, price. MACLEAN Pub- 
lishing Co., 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


eS oo reg 


@ Wanted—Small size die press for die 

cutting labels; Power Punch Press 
(give details regarding size and heads 
available); also Casting Machine for 
casting leads, rules, slugs. McCourt La- 
bel Cabinet Company, Bradford, Pa. 




























@ WANTED: vite Head Stitching 

Machine, 4 to 8 Heads—Con P. Cur- 
ran Printing Company, 102 South 8th 
Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 





@ Wanted—Brackett Stripping machine 

for assembling and pasting snap-out 
forms. Must be in good condition. Box 
0-655, Inland Printer. 


ANTICIPATE sue conrro 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 











Today’s favorable market 





suggests selling little used 
More 


elbow room in shop always 






oridle equipment... 






gives efficiency a boost 





. . Spot cash for one ma- 





chine or a complete plant. 






* 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


Phone MONroe 7766 
220 S. JEFFERSON STREET+* CHICAGO 6 













FOR SALE 

e Rebuilt (like new) Model K (39x52”) 
Cleveland Folder with Continuous 

Feeder, A.C. Motor. Box 0-648, Inland 

Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








EQUIPMENT 


for the 


MIGHTIES and the MIDGETS 











































(Continued on page 114) 





Specified by Leading Printers 


Cline-Westinghouse offers the 
standard of Electrical Equipment 
plus Specialized Service to the 
Printing Trade. 


Cline furnishes electrical 
equipment to operate all makes 
of machines used by the Graphic 
Arts Trade, from the smallest 
stitchers to the largest newspaper 
presses. 

Cline-Westinghouse equip- 
ment includes ... Motors... 
Controllers . . . Push Button Sta- 





CLINE ELEC Kast MFG. CO. 


tions, all made and tested by one 
company. By standardizing motor 
and control equipment care and 
maintenance are simplified and 
efficient low-cost operation is as- 
sured. 


Safety is the noteworthy fea- 
ture of Cline Equipment. Your 
operators are protected from elec- 
trical hazards and accidents. 

To insure high-grade standard 
motor and control equipment 
specify ‘‘Cline-Westinghouse’’. 





Main Office: 211 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Crocker First Nat'l Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 220 East 42nd Street, New York City, New York 














CASLON BOND PAK 
holds 10 boxes « 5000 


unit with space for label 


a 

a 

3 

| Sa com- 
plete storage or delivery 

a 

8 

i 


for letterheads and forms 








Sea 


For Index to Advertisers, See Pages 110 and 111 





CASLON UTILITY BOX 
contains 500 plus sheets « 
8%5x11 ¢ white « 10 boxes 
in Pak has label for your 
name ¢ U.S. Patent 2319018 


*extras for make-ready 





The Munising Paper Co. ¢ 135 S. La Salle St. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 


BUY AS A UNIT + Goaucucent-(@ompact-Glean * SELL AS A UNIT 






BUY AS A UNIT «x ——— * SELL AS A UNIT 


ASLON BOND 


Accurate mill-cut 84x11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 
10 boxes to Pak 








FITS THE 
DESK 


DRAWER 
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Classified Buyer's Guide (continued) HELP WANTED (continued) 





FOR SALE (continued) Tee 


4 | 
> Excellent printing plant 
in Northern Ohio city 


> FOR SALE 


< $250, 000ANNUAL BUSINESS 


CAN BE INCREASED... 
to $500,000. Excellent market for 
post war printing. Plant in good 
financial condition. Present 
owners have other business ac: | 
tivities, but will stay six months | 
or longer if necessary. Takes 
$50,000 to handle. Can be paid 
for out of earnings in five to| 
10 years. Address Box 0-652, 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson | 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. | 
i ee 


e HERE IT IS—SOUND INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY FOR NOW AND AF- 
TER WAR $16,000 will buy two north- 
ern Illinois weeklies, published in same 
shop, located in county seat. Prosperous 
farm, industrial region. Normally gross 
$25,000. Can easily expand. Exception- 
ally well equipped, including two lino- 
types, Kluge automatic. No labor prob- 
lems. Write Logan, Room 1208, Register 
& Tribune Bldg., Des Moines 4, Ia. 


@ For Sale: Completely equipped print- 
ing plant. Established 1920. Center 

business district large Pacific Northwest 

city. Thriving business. Owner retiring. 

Box O-656, Inland Printer. 

e PRICED TO SELL: Complete printing 
and publishing shop. Successful 

printing business. Publishing state- 


ESSENTIAL WAR INDUSTRY 
NEEDS PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 


Large Modern plant located in small college town in Ohio pro- 
ducing vital forms for armed forces and war industries needs— 


* CUTTERS * OFFSET PRESSMEN 
* COMPOSITORS * KELLY PRESSMEN 


WANTING TO ASSIST IN THE WAR EFFORT 


Prefer 4-F or draft exempt applicants but all applications considered except those 
employed in essential industries. Union membership necessary—qualified journey- 
men can secure cards or permit. Good Union Scale—48 hours minimum week with 
overtime for all over 40 hours. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Box $-645—c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


AVYVVVVVVY 











e Two Linotype Operators in old estab- 
_ lished commercial plant, South Caro- 
lina. Excellent equipment and working 
conditions. Give full particulars. Box O- 
651, Inland Printer. 





MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR 
open shop—permanent job. Large 
mid-west commercial plant—railroad 
tariffs, time cards and tabular work. 
Address Box 0-644, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 








HOLIDAY STATIONERY 


Mo otectectectectecte teste ctoctectoctectectecMectectectectectectactectectec% 
St te el i he le Se oe o 











?, 





<2 
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wide Jewish weekly. Excellent location. 
Texas Printing & Publishing Co., San 
Antonio, Texas, 


e FOR SALE—Complete Print Shop. 
Good condition. Reasonable. 1139 BE. 

dem St. Phone 5-6627. Jacksonville, 
orida. 


@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 











@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


HELP WANTED 


PRESSMAN 
For Commercial Job Printing Plant 
Permanent Position 
Address Box S-639, The Inland Print- 
er, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 

















e WANTED—Capable Superintendent— 

large printing plant handling contin- 
uous production on long runs. Complete 
bindery. Annual volume more _ than 
$600,000. Send complete_ history and 
when available. Box O-649, Inland 
Printer. 





e Lockup Man for four (4) cylinders, 

seven (7) automatic platens, doing 
high grade halftone and commercial 
printing. Give full particulars. By old 
established southern firm. Box O-650, 
Inland Printer. 





@ Estimator for commercial printing 

plant, over 38. State education, ex- 
perience, references. Box O-654, Inland 
Printer. 





@ Operators-Printers—Coml. ptg. exp. 
For perm. job with fut. after war. 
Apply Va. Press Assn., Richmond 19, Va. 


e WANTED—ALL AROUND PRINTER, 

eylinder press; permanent job for 
right man; state wages wanted. Herald, 
Hardin, II]. 
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% Get your share of 


: HOLIDAY PROFITS 
¢ by using the H-F LINE of 
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: Holiday Stationery 
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Sqm Letterheads * Envelopes 
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WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT. 


+ Heinicke-Fiegel Litho. Co. 


% 21So. Ninth St. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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(Continued on next page) 





* 


Nine Colors and White: India, Goldenrod, Spanish Yellow, 
Mandarin, Oriental Red, Brown, Gray, Blue, Green, 


Tag: Two sizes, two weights. 
Bristol: 22% x 28% —100 Ib. 


Cover: Three sizes, two weights. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


asics 16) 
sic peta MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan BEREA, OH 
SAN FRANCISCO ‘ . 8 NEW YORK 


Send for Samples 
and Complete 
Information. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers. 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


NUMBERING MACHINES 

@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 
operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 

types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach. 

Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


meneame” Printers and —* 
Now Use COLLIN 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices, 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 725 ,,couicins Bx 




















MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT : _ ; R 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- | oan » danas 
he hed age gg Motor ont con H : : Master 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 q : : : 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. ; ‘ . Vertical 
Miterer 


OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 











Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow . 

We pe bape Ma ac sgn "eas — 2 — 

ern oto-offse an rom art depart- 

pal to baderet able to produce any NEED A NEW 

piece from a black and white circular to 

. e- one procene cae a a , 

etterhead to a page catalog ! 

Planogra h- Offset we ive you the profit 

eerergn- Seen: Wl 6 0m, Se poole Canute VERTICAL MITERER? 

added to our quoted. price without being 

-— = one = age he et rman Rn —_— 

a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- ; ; ; y 

ary combination ‘form planograph runs; Where ny ea is pai there oe = : cone 
e special quotations on more com- 

plicated jobs according. to. specifications. Vertical Miterer. It is truly a machine that does the 
e handle complete from art work, type- i j aor 

setting, ete., to bindery—or camera’ plate, work of hours in minutes---a real saver of man power. 

re ee ee ee You can get a Rouse Economy Vertical Miterer 
We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer i j i 

Sor te CR Cee NOW. It makes 800 miters an hour, direct from strip 

ment we extend them. material. It cuts perfectly fitting corners in a fraction 


Pee Ste) ae of the time of any other method. It can be used for 
GR a4 \/84 3 of o making decorative borders and ornaments. 

TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 167 A circular giving full information on the Rouse 
1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago Economy Vertical Miterer will be sent at your re- 
quest. Write now. 





OFFSET STOCK WANTED 
OFFSET STOCK WANTED. Sub 50 
* or 60 size 36” x 48” or larger. Imme- PROMPT DELIVERY CAN BE MADE 


diate Cash available for large lots. 
Write Box O-657, Inland Printer. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


= het dal eS ee 

A altimore ve., etroit, ch. ‘ 
Complete plate making equipment for 2214 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14. 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 

eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


(Continued on page 116) 








CONSERVE sty 


STITCHING WIRE | * Ideal Rollers sor'tconowy 
| 
| 


Ideal Graphic and Ideal Inkmaster 

Vulcanized-Oil Rollers are geared highest-quality materials to with- 
tothe economyprogram,yetassure stand high speeds without soften- 
printers continuous quality work ingandstill retain surface tack and 
and high production standards. Do softness. Require less resetting 


not harden and are easily cl than ordinary position rollers. 


ROUND OR FLAT 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 
——----------- IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. toncitstano city tN. 








To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS AMSCO CHASES 


INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) ELECTRIC- WELDED » SQUARE AND TRUE » ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


PRICING GUIDE 
@ PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
Ti fast and accurate. Not intended to 
‘Le take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium, large or small 


printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 


OCTOBER, 1943 e VOLUME 112 e NUMBER 1 back. Lawrence Printing Co., Ince., 
Greenwood, Miss. 
* * 
ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 
° ° e DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rot 
Leading Articles for You This Meunth and flat-bed web presses; pare tag and 


mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 













































Employers Weigh Apprenticeship Difficulties.........35 RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 
Treat Customer As An Account. By Joseph C. Gries.......36 
LOOK FOR 4 Vv REG. U.S. 
Police Your Costing System With Adequate dh waa PAT. OFF. 
Goatees Bp A. Cine siosncvcsccticsecoscsss ll ame ae 







By George Groembbarger ... osc ccccccsvsscccvcesssecte AND CUTT NG TOOLS 







PHINTETS WO WNSWOWirno s:6 66.66 4.6 hee ee Kime bwiaisese wana 











Threats to Litho Industry Named. .......eeeeeeeeeeeeedd 
Preparation of Copy for Offset. By Eugene St. John.....54 


SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
laa @ (ollie 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
Zo Ct crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 


Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 









Plan the Job Before It Goes to Press RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
| 





Handicapped Workers Can Help Beat Labor 
Shortage. By Harold R. Wallace. ......seeeeee000+-61 














artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 






~ ESR anne Cem i i nese out principles, Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
Idea File 64 Specimen Review 57 erucinms Endowed Wr eridustess sy personal 
Pressroom.......-2+2+71 The Month’s News.....76 2 eae ae ee See 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 





PIGGHOOMsn<.54.0005809 Salesman’s Corner.....68 





Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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* SITUATIONS WANTED 
e Pressroom Foreman seeks position on 
Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations West coast in modern plant; Broa 
experience on Process color; Quality 
production assured. Ambitious—Reli- 
THE INLAND PRINTER, October, T943, Volume 112, No. 1. Published monthly by Tradepress able, Best of references. Must be perma- 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 nent. Box 0-653. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
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Canada,$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered TYPEFOUNDERS 
as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
March 3, 1879. 235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
i Producers of fine type faces. 
All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER assumes no respon sibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
attention and ordinary care. wa” oe ny pee Sat. =. She 
a ca : . \. 
J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager - 
Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor WIRE 
Frank S. Easter, Promotion Manager 4H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 
Eastern Advertising: William R. Joyce, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
Pacific Coast Representative: Don Harway & Company, 816 West Fifth St., Los Angeles ERS EVERYWHERE. 
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DON'T ANSWER THIS AD 


IT APPEARED 60 YEARS AGO IN THE INLAND - RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
PRINTER'S VERY FIRST EDITION—OCTOBER, 1883 6 sciensiniiiiaiaiaadi 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 


















For 60 years we have served our expanding community 
to the best of our concerted abilities . . . to the end that 
we may continue to enjoy your good will and loyalty. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


Fine—Coarse and Box Papers—Cardboards—Envelopes 
801 So. Wells St. CHICAGO Phone Wabash 9740 








AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue, 






181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Where others fail... 


CROMWELL 


SPECIAL PREPARED 


TYMPAN 
has what it takes 


for speedier, 


more profitable presswork 


Cromwell Tympan never fumbles a job when the 
going’s tough. It’s the one tympan you can always 
depend on for the kind of protection that saves time, 
saves trouble, saves dollars. By eliminating waste 
and spoilage due to tympan failure, it helps you com- 
bat the pulp shortage and reduces the burden of gov- 
ernment paper limitations. 


In high tensile strength Cromwell Tympan has no 
equal. It won’t give or stretch when drawn taut— 
nor tear loose from the clamp. It has the hard uniform 
surface you need for precision presswork, with cal- 
ipered uniformity within .001 of an inch in thickness. 


* 
a AS alee Mae tlt am 


Impervious to oil and ink solvents, it can be cleaned 
without danger of the cleaning agent penetrating to 
the overlays. Moisture-proofing by a secret process 
gives you valuable protection against humidity and 
extreme temperatures. And remember Cromwell has 
always been unconditionally guaranteed. 


Bigger profits will soon be indicated on your job 
tickets and time sheets when you use Cromwell 
Tympan. Phone your local distributor today for rolls 
or sheets, cut to fit your requirements. 


BUY WAR BONDS x * SAVE BROWN WASTE PAPER 
For Victory 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Free Press Is Our Gyrocompass 


Our Ship of State plows on and on through 
the stormy Sea of Time. Sometimes hurricane and 
mountainous waves threaten. Then “the people,” 
Captain.of our Ship, alters the course slightly, but 
only for a time. After each emergency the course 
toward greater freedom is resumed. ® Occasion- 
ally strong opinioned patriots among us, thinking 
their sights of the stars more accurate, feel they 
should captain the ship: That they can find a 
shorter course. Other equally patriotic men, cer- 
tain we are heading for dangerous reefs, want-to 
take a slower route, or even to drop anchor and 


hold our position. * But our American form of 
governmentiby the people has already proved 
more successful in reaching high living standards 
than has any other kind of rule. ¢ And so long 
as our free press continues to air all angles of 
opinion, and keep all the people fully informed 
and educated, the composite intelligence of the 
people will keep our Ship of State on a safe 


cougse. ® Here in America the gyrocompass that 


Ne rie . . 
corrécts magnetic errors is Freedom of the Press... 
valuable instrument of a sovereign people in sail- 
ing: our Ship of State toward the better life. 


TEXT IN WEISS 


INTERTYPE 


Sixteenth of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press by INTERTYPE, Brooklyn 





